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U.S., U.K., and France Place Disarmament Resolution 


Before the General Assembly 


Address by Secretary Acheson* 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: 
With the permission of the Committee, I should 
like this morning to elaborate upon the tripartite 
proposals ?—which were put in during the general 
debate and which have been reduced to the form of 
a resolution sponsored by the three powers—which 
you have on your desks before you this morning. 

In placing these items by general consent first 
on the een. 8 of this Committee, I think the Com- 
mittee has indicated the vital importance which it 
attaches to them. These proposals are being put 
forward at a time when there is in progress in the 
world, in the Western World, one of the greatest 
efforts ever made in peacetime to rebuild the de- 
fenses of that part of the world in the face of very 
grave threats which confront it. 

Therefore, in putting forward these proposals, 
we are doing it at a time which may seem some- 
what anomalous to some of you. In my view, that 
isnot thecase. In my view, there never was a time 
in which it was more important than the present 
to put forward proposals such as those tabled by 
the three powers. 

I believe that these proposals, if accepted, could 
and would produce a turning point in history, a 
turning point at which the world could turn 
back from the tensions, the dangers which confront 
all of us in every country, could relax the effort 
toward armament which is going on all over the 
world and by doing so could find a way to solve 
some of the greatest questions which divide East 
and West. 

Therefore, the three powers attach to these pro- 
posals the very greatest importance and I am 
happy to see that the Committee attaches the same 
importance to them by placing them first upon its 
agenda. 

Now, in talking about these proposals, I should 
like to begin by very briefly putting three ques- 


*Made before the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly on Nov. 20 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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tions. The first question is: “In putting forward 
these proposals, where do we wish to go?” The 
ned question is, “Why do we wish to go there?” 
The third question is, “How do we propose to get 
there?” 

Where do we wish to go? We wish to go to an 
international system which will include the regu- 
lation and reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments of all types. We wish to go to a system 
which includes all nations in the world which have 
substantial military forces. We wish to go toa 
system which prohibits and abolishes the use of 
atomic weapons. We wish to goto a system which 
includes safeguards by which all of this can be 
done with security to all nations involved. We 
wish to go to a situation in the world in which no 
country will be terrified that some other country or 
some other group of countries is proposing to at- 
tack it or to threaten it or to overawe it. We wish 
to reach that point by bringing about a reduction 
in the level of armaments, by bringing about the 
prohibition of the atomic bomb, by bringing about 
a situation where everybody knows, everybody in 
the world knows what the situation is in regard to 
armaments and keeps on knowing it. 

We wish to reach a position where we have 
lifted from the world the fear of war; we wish 
to go to a point where we know more about one 
another, where, as Mr. Schuman referred to it, 
the mystery of the present situation is lifted, and 
where there is reciprocity in knowledge so that 
all countries know what all other countries are 
doing. 

We wish to help meet the reasonable demand 
in the world for peace, meeting it by reducing the 
burden of armaments, the level of armaments, 
prohibiting atomic weapons, and by providing 
safeguards. 

Now, why do we wish to go there? We wish 
to go there because as I indicated a moment ago, 
the level of conflict and tension in the world is 
rising to a very dangerous extent. I have men- 
tioned the arming of the Western World which 
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is taking place. There is throughout the world 
actual fighting going on, particularly in the Far 
East—fighting in Korea, fighting in Indochina, 
fighting in Malaya. This is not good for the pros- 
pects of peace. Therefore, we wish to reach the 
goals that I have mentioned, and we wish to reach 
them quickly because we believe that the tension 
in the world has reached a dangerous point. 
Now, how do we expect to get to the point we 
reach? We expect to go there by producing prac- 
tical proposals. We are not putting forward any 
easy ag We are facing the complexity 
and difficulty of this matter squarely. We are 
going to go into it facing every problem of tech- 
nology and of a political nature which is involved 
and laying before you the perplexities, laying be- 
fore you certain directions which we believe will be 
profitable, but not attempting at any point to gloss 
over difficulties or via catchword or slogan trying 
to make this Committee or the world believe that 
things can be achieved easily in this field of dis- 
armament, because they cannot. This is a difficult 
field. It is a field which requires practical and 
sensible treatment. It is a field where we get no- 
where by propagandistic slogans, where we can 
make progress only by patiently analyzing the 
difficulties and finding solutions to them. 


The Need for an International Mechanism 


Now the first thing which we suggest in attack- 
ing this problem is the need for an international 
mechanism. Reduction of the level of armaments, 
prohibition of the atomic bomb cannot be brought 
about by mere resolutions, by a mere agreement 
that these things are desirable and therefore, ipso 

acto, they happen. That is not the way it can 

brought about. It can only be brought about 

by patiently discussing and analyzing in a perma- 
nent body the problems which praesent us. 

Therefore, our first suggestion relates to item 
two on the agenda. Our first suggestion is that 
we should go forward in neesaliaee with the 
recommendations of the Committee of Twelve to 
create one commission, the powers of which are 
outlined in the resolution which we put before 
you and in the recommendations of the Committee 
of Twelve of this commission and charge it with 
certain duties, giving it certain guidance, so that 
it may get on with its tasks with a little more direc- 
tion, as to where it is to go and how it is to get 
there. Therefore, we favor the merger of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Conventional 
Armaments Commission. 

This I say quite frankly is a change in the posi- 
tion of the United States. For some years, we 
thought that this would bea mistake. We thought 
that it would be better to keep the two commissions 
separate. But last year the President announced 
our decision that that was no longer our view. 
We had thought, in the first place, in reaching 
our earlier conclusion that there were such peculiar 
problems connected with the control of atomic 
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energy that it should be dealt with in a separate 
commission. 

Those problems have been dealt with. There has 
been discussion in the separate commissions, and 
the Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1949, which you remember, has stated that 
it is no longer — to continue discussion in 
that separate forum because these questions now 
must be dealt with in a wider framework if we are 
ever to break the deadlock which has unhappily 
existed for so long. 

We had hoped also that the matter of conven- 
tional armaments might find an almost automatic 
solution in the disarmament which took place in 
the West through the great demobilization of 1945, 
1946, 1947, but that did not occur and therefore 
that hope has been frustrated and cannot be relied 
upon. 

We had also thought at one time that the Atomic 
Energy Commission was making such progress 
that its progress should not be impeded by putting 
new problems into the same commission. 

But unhappily, as I have already stated, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has indicated to us 
that that progress has stopped and that it can 
only be resumed by considering these questions in 
a wider wemcennnn 

We are now prepared to change our earlier view 
and have changed it. We urge the consolidation 
of the commissions and the charging of the new 
commission with certain duties, goals, and 
responsibilities. 

What are the chief elements of the plan which 
the three powers have put forward? There are 
four principal elements. Ishall run over them and 
then go into each of them in some detail. The 
first is an inventory, an international inventory 
and check-up of armed forces and armaments: 
What is called disclosure and verification. This 
is the first element in this program. 

The second element is disarmament to agreed 
levels, the reduction of all arms and all armaments 
to agreed levels. 

The third element in these proposals is the 
prohibition of the atomic bomb. 

The fourth element is the creation of safeguards 
to make sure that all nations are complying with 
the agreements into which they would enter if these 
proposals are carried out and to warn the world 
of any nation which is not complying with its 
agreements. 


Disclosure and Verification of Armaments 


First of all, let us discuss this matter of dis- 
closure and verification. At the outset, I should 
like to say that we believe that the verification is 
more, infinitely more, important than the dis- 
closure. Disclosure is important, but disclosure 
without verification is not really disclosure at all. 
Therefore, there must be along with disclosure a 
system for verifying what is disclosed and discov- 
ering other things which have not been disclosed. 
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This procedure of disclosure and verification 
must be a continuing process. It is not enough 
to have it done once and then stop, because the 
whole program which we are outlining here will 
take some time. It cannot be done overnight. 
Therefore, the disclosure and the verification of 
the disclosures and the knowledge of the facts 
must be a continuing thing so that everybody ma 
know at all times what is happening in this fiel 

In talking about verification, inspection, I want 
frankly to meet a situation of great difficulty. 
This is not an easy thing. It is easy to say that 
there should be verification of what is disclosed, 
that there should be inspection, but it is not an 
easy thing to do and we must face that clearly 
and we must understand why this thing which is 
difficult is so necessary. 

It is so necessary because we are dealing here 
with the very essentials of security of national 
states. We are dealing with the survival of na- 
tional states. In dealing with that matter, we 
cannot brush important matters aside by slogans. 
We must understand that we are dealing with the 
most serious and vital matters which any states- 
men around this table or elsewhere ever have to 
deal with, and that is the security, the survival 
of their countries. 

Therefore, when we are discussing a program 
for the limitation of armaments, we are discussing 
this elemental central fact of national security, 
and since we are doing that we cannot rely upon 
the statement of any country or any statesman or 
any officials of any country, however friendly, 
however reliable they have proved in the past. It 
is not a proper thing to do—it is not a proper thing 
for me to ask any other country to rely upon state- 
ments or disclosures made by officials of the United 
States without the verification of those statements. 
I most certainly would be very derelict in my 
duty to my country, and so would every man at this 
table, if he allowed the safety of his country to rest 
upon unverified statements made by nationals of 
other countries. 

That is the situation. Those are the actual 
facts which we face and we must face them boldly 
and clearly and not be led away by some slogan 
which says, “well we could agree to do all of this 
and check up on it later.” We cannot do that, 
gentlemen. We must start at the very outset 
with knowledge of what is going on. It is only 
with that knowledge that we can be true to our 
own duties, to our own countries, and embark 
upon this program which holds hazards for all of 
us, and yet which I believe holds the greatest 
promises for the future. But it must be done on 
the basis of knowledge and not on the basis of mere 
faith in the words of officials of another country. 

Now, that is the first element. The first element 
is disclosure and verification ; and the verification, 
as I have said, is the more important of those two. 
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Classification of Arms and Armaments 


The second essential element of this program of 
disclosure and verification is that it must apply to 
all arms and all armaments, all armed forces and 
all armaments. It cannot merely apply to what 
some nation wishes to describe as its armed forces. 

For instance, let us take a mythical country 
which we call country “X”. Suppose that coun- 
try says that its armed forces are in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 million people, 4 million men. We be- 
lieve that the so-called regular armies are some- 
where in that neighborhood, perhaps we believe 
they area little greater. But suppose we also have 
reason to believe that there are between half a 
million and a million people who are called either 
security police or border guards or customs officials 
and that these additional men are organized into 
military units; they have their own artillery ; they 
have their own tanks; they have their own sup- 
plies ; they have their own general staffs. Suppose 
it is an organization not unlike some of the organi- 
zations which existed in Germany prior to World 
WarlIl. Are we expected to take the word of coun- 
try “X” that its armed forces are only these 4 mil- 
lion people, which they classify as their regular 
forces and that this other group, whether it be half 
a million, a million, or a million and a half, are not 
armed forces at all? That those are just security 
police and they must be excluded from any system 
of disclosure and verification? Such an attitude, 
of course, is impossible. 

We are not the least interested in what a country 
calls its armed men. It may call them an army, 
or a navy, or an air force, or it may call them 
security police or customs guards or border guards. 
We don’t care. All of us are entitled to know 
how many such people there are, whatever name 
they go by; what their armaments are; and where 
they are deployed. 

That is what we call the system of verification 
and disclosure, and it must include everything. 

Also this system of verification and disclosure 
is, as I have said, a difficult matter. It involves 
some matters which are very secret. It involves 
other matters which are not so secret. How do we 
propose to proceed ? 

We propose to proceed by stages. We propose 
to proceed by taking, making disclosures and 
having verifications of those things which are less 
secret, what I called the other day in my speech, 
somewhat to the amusement of some in this room, 
those things which are less sensitive. 

Now, what do I mean by less secret or less 
sensitive? It does very little good to joke about 
the word. The point is—what is the basic ele- 
ment of this thought in this proposal. 

It again has to do with the security of national 
states. There are some things which if disclosed 
will be a great deal more dangerous to the security 
of the state than other things. All of us know 





that. Everybody around this table knows that. 
Therefore, in starting on a program which is new, 
starting on a program which involves even with 
all the verification in the world, a considerable 
element of faith, we must start with those things 
which if disclosed and verified will be less dan- 
gerous to the security of the national states than 
those things which will be most dangerous. Be- 
cause we have only hope and faith to assure us that 
this whole system will in fact actually work and 
that nations, all nations, necessary to make it work 
will in good faith make the disclosures and in good 
faith permit the inspection. 

It is for that reason, and that absolutely sound 
and essential reason, that we must start with those 
things which are less secret, those things which if 
disclosed are less damaging to the security of the 
national state; and then proceed, after there has 
been a demonstration that the system can and will 
work and is working, to matters which are more 
secret and more damaging to the security of the 
national state if disclosed. 

We think, therefore, that in the early stages, in 
the beginning of this matter of disclosure and 
verification, we should disclose and verify, first of 
all, all types of the armed forces of a nation, in- 
cluding the paramilitary, the security and police 
forces, and the organized reserve components of 
these forces together with the conventional arms 
and armaments which they have. We believe that 
concurrently with that disclosure and verification 
there are certain parts of the atomic field which 
can also be disclosed and verified. 

I need not dwell at great length upon that 
matter because in the Atomic Energy Commission 
many of you are very familiar with those discus- 
sions—you know perfectly well that if one says 
lightly why doesn’t a nation disclose how many 
atomic bombs it has, there is no reliance upon any 
such figure that might be given. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has made it plain over and 
over and over again that it is not the energy which 
one has contained in a fabricated bomb which is 
the important thing. What is the important 
thing is the amount of fissionable material which 
has been produced and is being currently pro- 
duced. That is the measure of atomic armament 
and not what has been put into a bomb. There- 
fore, if there is going to be disclosure in the 
atomic field, as in the other fields, it must begin 
with those things which are less secret and dam- 
aging to the security of the state and proceed 
to those things which are more secret. This has 
been gone over and over again in the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations, so that 
you know, as well as I do, that in order to get an 
ultimate disclosure of these essential facts one 
must begin with the raw materials and work on, 
through the stages of disclosing the plants and the 
capacities of the plants, to the finished matter of 
the material itself. 
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Disclosure of Atomic Energy Weapons 


After these early stages of disclosure and veri- 
fication have been completed in the less secret 
fields, then we would propose the disclosure and 
verification of more secret fields. These more 
secret fields include atomic ee Of course, 
they do: They also include all other weapons 
which are of a highly secret nature, and your 
scientific and military advisers can tell you that 
there are many such. It is not merely a matter 
of atomic energy alone. 

I wish to stress and say as vigorously as I can 
that the proposals of the United States do include, 
in stages, disclosure and verification of atomic 
armaments. That again is a change in the posi- 
tion of the United States. Before, we had taken 
the position that there could be no disclosure until 
the whole system of control had been set up. We 
are now changing our position. We are chang- 
ing it in the hope that the change may enable the 
United Nations—through this Committee and 
through this effort we are making in conjunction 
with British and French delegations—may enable 
us to make progress, successful progress toward a 
reduction in armaments, the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the disclosure and verification of all 
armaments of all sorts. 

Now, there has been the suggestion made that 
the proposal that this should be done in stages, in- 
ian of one great burst of disclosure, contains 
some trick. It has been suggested that the United 
States would find some reason never to go on and 
get to an important part of disclosure in the 
atomic or secret weapon field. It has been sug- 
gested that those who control—I think that was 
the phrase—those in control of the commission 
oie prevent this happening in some way. Now, 
if that is an attack upon the good faith of the 
three powers putting forward the proposal or if 
it is an attack upon the good faith of any future 
commission, that of course is a very serious thing 
indeed, and that may indicate that there is not 
a sufficient basis of international trust even to set 
up a system of disarmament. I hope that that 
is not what is meant. I hope that the statement 
that this was a trick was made merely in a forensic 
way of saying that the proposals were not clear 
in certain respects. It is in the belief that that 
is the way in which it was meant that I am giving 
this explanation. 

One provision that could be put in any interna- 
tional agreement which would prevent any such 
fear, I believe, would be that the progression from 
one stage to another should be an administrative 
matter within the control of the Commission con- 
trolling and administering the disarmament 
agreement. In other words, it should not be a 
political decision to be made by states with re- 
serve power in the states to make that decision. 
The agreement should be contained in the docu- 
ment itself that when the Commission is satis- 
fied that a stage has been successfully completed, 
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then as an administrative decision on the Commis- 
sion, it should proceed to the next step. That, per- 
haps in part, would meet the difficulty which has 
been suggested. 

Another obvious suggestion is that no Commis- 
sion which is charged with the administration of 
something as vital to the security of every nation 
seated around this table as reduction of arma- 
ments, should be controlled by any nation, whether 
that nation is the Soviet Union, or the United 
States, or Great Britain, or France—or any na- 
tion that you speak of. There should not be such 
a control, and, of course, none of you would agree 
to such control, and none of us would ask for it. 

Therefore, I think that this matter of stages 
does not contain a trick. It is a matter which can 
be successfully handled by a Commission clothed 
with appropriate powers. It is absolutely essen- 
tial, as I have said before, in beginning a vast 
undertaking of the magnitude that we are pro- 
posing that it should proceed with an accumula- 
tion of trust and confidence, so that when we reach 
the point that nations are asked to make disclosures 
which vitally prejudice their national security, 
they may have some background of successful 
operation of the system upon which they can 
rely and against which they can say to their 
people—this international system is actually 
working. Therefore, when we make a disclosure 
which does prejudice the security of our country, 
we are doing it because we are entitled to have 
faith that this system, having worked successfully 
so far, will work more successfully in the future. 
We are all making these sacrifices of our national 
security in the real common interest of preventing 
the re of a war which would destroy 
us all. 


Establishment of an International Inspection Staff 


Now, the next important element in this matter 
of disclosure and verification is the establishment 
of an international inspection staff. The form 
of this inspection must be international. No one 
can or should rely on the nationals of a country 
performing the inspection in their own country. 
If there is to be faith that this inspection is a 
sound one and that the results of it can be relied 
upon, there must be no question of nationals of 
a country inspecting in their own country. That 
is vital and fundamental. The inspection staff 
must have the power and authority to find true 
facts. It cannot be limited to verifying any state- 
ment which has been put in, or to inspecting 
declared plants only. Its duty must be to find the 
true facts and it must be able to go anywhere it 
has to go and look at whatever it has to look at. 
Therefore, there must be no limitations of any 
sort, either as to papers or areas, in which it may 
go. Now, this is fundamental and I think common 
sense to all of us here. 

Most of us are familiar with the operation of 
the system of bank examiners, which is pretty much 
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the same in all of our countries. It would be ut- 
terly absurd to set up a system of bank examina- 
tion where the bank examiners were allowed to 
look only at the statement of the bank and only at 
certain boxes in the vault. You would be 100 per- 
cent certain that such a system of bank examina- 
tion would disclose nothing whatsoever. Because, 
if there are any irregularities in a bank committed 
either by the officers or by employees of the com- 
pany, you may be sure that those irregularities 
are not going to be disclosed in the statement of 
the bank and not disclosed in certain identifiable 
places into which the examiners are restricted. 
If there are irregularities in a bank, the only way 
they can be discovered is by the most searching 
examination of the bank’s affairs. 

Similarly, in this vitally important field of arms 
reduction, inspectors must be free to do what in- 
specting they think is necessary to determine 
whether the tally sheets—whether the disclosures 
made by the country—are complete, and whether 
they have covered everything within the categories 
to be disclosed; and, if not, then the inspectors 
must make the disclosures themselves. They can- 
not content themselves by saying this is not com- 
plete; but must say that this disclosure is not cor- 
rect and here are the correct facts or the complete 
facts. 


Disarmament to Agreed Levels 


Then we come to the second matter in the pro- 
posal. That is the matter of the reduction and the 
limitation of armed forces. 

So far we have been discussing disclosure and 
verification. Disclosure and verification, as I 
shall come to say in a moment, is something which 
might be dealt with first while the rest of the pro- 
posals are being worked out by the Commission. 

The second thing, the matter of the reduc- 
tion of armed forces, again involves certain ele- 
ments. Here also the reduction of armed forces 
must apply to all forces, not merely to certain 
named categories. The same examination which 
I gave in the matter of disclosure and verification 
is due here. We cannot permit an agreement to 
be made which says that only regular armed forces 
shall be reduced or limited, and forces known as 
security police or border guards are not limited. 
They must all be included in the verification and 
limitation. 

The second essential fact is that all countries 
which have any kind of substantial military or 
paramilitary establishment must fall within the 
system. It will not do to provide a system of re- 
duction or limitation of armed forces which ap- 
plies only to the so-called Big Five. There are 
just too many countries which have substantial 
military establishments to make that possible. 
This agreement must therefore be open to all coun- 
tries and it must be entered into by all countries 
which have substantial military forces. 





The Search for Some Criteria of General Application 


Now, how do we go about getting a reduction 
and a limitation of armed forces? 

This has been one of the thorniest problems 
which has confronted international bodies for the 
past 50 years or more. And, therefore, one of 
the things which we suggest in the tripartite 
resolution is that the Commission shall be directed 
to find, if that is possible—and we believe it is 
possible—some criteria of general application 
which can be simply stated and understood by 
everybody and which can form the basis upon 
which the agreement shall be worked out as to 
the limitation of forces and the point to which 
they shall be reduced. 

Now, we understand perfectly well that there is 
no formula, no matter how intricately and well one 
works, which can be applied to every country and 
bring about the magic solution. Therefore, what- 
ever criteria are developed are general guides and 
the final solution must be by agreement specifically 
directed to the forces of each country. But, there 
are some criteria which we believe will reduce the 
solution to manageable proportions. Without such 
criteria one only gets into a bargaining or horse- 
trading position. That is a very difficult position 
from which to proceed. 

In the past, and at the present time all sorts 
of factors have been mentioned which bear upon 
the armed forces which a nation might legiti- 
mately have—factors such as the geographical 
position, the area of the country, the nature of 
the terrain, the length of its seacoasts and borders, 
whether its frontiers are protected by natural 
barriers, the size of its population, the amount 
of natural resources, the communication system, 
and the size of industrial plants. 

Now, as you see, when you begin dealing with 
vast factors of that sort, there can be utter con- 
fusion. Therefore, the task is to find some cri- 
terion which has a certain general application 
and from which one can make specific agreement 
as to specific countries. 

Now, in searching for the criteria, I think that 
we must have in mind that this is not an abstract 
exercise. This is not an exercise in which we ask 
people to be very subtle and very complex and to 
Juggle a lot of things around and come out with 
a formula. 

What do we have to do? First, we must look 
at the nature of the evil we are trying to correct 
and then get some criteria which will be applicable 
to correction of that evil. 

What are we worried about? What we are 
worried about is that large and powerful countries 
and their associates may so increase their arma- 
ments and armed forces, that other countries will 
believe that aggression is threatened; then they 
increase their armaments and armed forces; and, 
in turn, there is another increase. So, there is 
this rise in the armed forces and armaments of 
the various countries and an increase—a danger- 
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ous increase—in tension. That is what we are try- 
ing to deal with. 

herefore, how do ps try to deal with it? An 
important way to deal with it is to say what we are 
trying to achieve here, that is, an agreement which 
will restrict the forces of all countries to what 
is adequate for their defense and no more. Be- 
cause, 1f the forces are adequate for defense only 
there is real assurance that they are not designed 
and intended for aggression. 

Therefore, what sort of criteria are we looking 
for? Those not directed against the small coun- 
try which is not doing any great harm in the 
world, but against large countries which may be 
raising this danger of aggression. ‘The possibility 
of trouble breaking out between smaller countries 
is a serious one, but not to be dealt with in this way. 
It must be dealt with in another way. What we 
are now dealing with is a limitation of arms of 
those great countries or groupings of countries 
which may increase the tension. 

How does one go about that? It is clear that a 
criterion may have some relation to population. 
That is clear because a great country has a great 
many people and therefore can afford and will 
have a greater army than another country. 

Therefore, what does population have to do with 
it? It may have this: There will have to be a flat 
limitation beyond which no country is permitted 
to go, no matter how vast its population is. It 
may be that this Committee or the Commission will 
find some flat limitation. 

Very well, that is a possible relation to popula- 
tion. It may be, that in regard to other countries 
there can be some sort of proportion to popula- 
tion. That will be difficult because any one of us 
here can readily think of countries which are vast 
in territorial extent but small in population. On 
the other hand, one can think of countries small in 
area and very large in population. Therefore, the 
question of population is not an automatic rule at 
all. But it may be a help, a guide. 

Therefore, there is one field in which one can 
search for a criterion, and that is the relation of 
population to the problem. 

In the three-power resolution there is no refer- 
ence to individual criteria. There is no reference 
to what I am now talking about—some possible 
relation of population asa criterion. We have left 
it out because it seemed improper at this stage of 
the discussion to ask this Committee to commit it- 
self to any criteria. The Committee should now 
consider, I believe, the possibility of finding some 
basis for the discussion of this problem. There- 
fore, in its debates and discussions it should indi- 
cate to the commission, which we hope will be 
established, the direction in which to look. 

Now, may I add something else. One does not 
solve the problem of the numbers of armed forces, 
even if one establishes a criterion which has some 
relation to population because there always will 
be ingenious people who try to get around what- 
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ever rule is set up. All of you will remember 
that under the Treaty of Versailles there was a 
limit put upon the German Army. It was set at 
100,000 men and ingeniously that number of 100,- 
000 men was revolved so that there were an in- 
creasing number of people who went into a trained 
reserve and thus the limitation was gotten around. 
So, it is not enough to say that the armed forces be 
limited to a certain number. That is another area 
in which some criterion must be developed. 

In another field also, there is a possibility of 
devising a criterion. That is in the amount of the 
national product which should go into armed 
forces and armaments. Here again we are con- 
sidering the nature of the evil and the nature of 
the remedy. 

Why do we suggest that the national product 
has something to do with it? It has something to 
do with it because great countries have much 
larger national products than small ones, and, 
therefore, the great country may put so much of 
its resources into armaments that all the rest of 
the world is dragged along and made to do the 
same thing. 

Therefore, what we are seeking is a criterion 
which in some way will restrain countries having 
vast resources, so that they put only a certain 
amount into defense and not cause the rest of the 
world to follow in this trend. One of the great 
problems before World War II was the degree to 
which Germany and Japan poured their national 
products into armaments. They were building up 
such reserves of war matériel that the security of 
the rest of the world became dangerously under- 
mined and led to the disaster of World War II. 
It is that which we are trying to prevent. 

In the area of national product, we believe 
that some kind of ceiling must be proposed in 
terms of critical materials—steel, aluminum, ete.— 
which may limit to the amount necessary for de- 
fense that proportion of the national product 
which goes into armed forces and armaments. 
Again, it is a very difficult matter because one must 
draw a line between a sensible limitation here and 
interference with every kind of industrial activity 
of a whole nation. That would be untenable and 
no one would suggest that. 

But there are undoubtedly some criteria in this 
field which will give assurance that no more than 
a necessary amount of certain important materials 
of the national product are going into armaments 
and armed forces. 

Then there is a very important additional mat- 
ter. I think the Commission, when it studies this 
matter, will discover that even though it evolves 
limitations on the number of people who go into 
the armed forces of each one of the countries sit- 
ting around this table—even though it evolves the 
limitation on the amount of the national product 
which goes into this field—there is still something 
left open. That something is: how this is used 
within the armed forces. There will always be 
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ingenious people who will try to evade any kind of 
system. It has happened in the past and will 
happen in the future. Therefore, I believe it will 
be necessary to have limitations on the number of 
people, on the amount of material which each of us 
may put into our armed forces; and in addition 
there must be agreement on the nature of these 
armed forces. In other words, we cannot leave this 
to a system of chance in which a group of nations 
might get together and say: “Very well, we have 
agreed not to have more than so many men and so 
much material in our armed forces. How can we 
use this so we can be quite a menace to the rest of 
the world? Shall we do this by putting it all in 
long-range bombers? Or, all of it in a highly 
mobile armored outfit? Shall we put all of it into 
submarines ?” 

That should not be permitted. Therefore, when 
the limitations have been evolved, each nation 
should be required to submit what it proposes to 
do with it so that it is subject to international 
scrutiny. So, that if a trick is about to be devel- 
oped by any group, the rest of the nations can say: 
“No, you cannot do that. That is not necessary 
for your defense. We object to that, and there- 
fore it cannot be a mutually agreed upon pro- 
gram.” What we mean by that is a scrutiny under 
the aegis of the Commission of what is proposed 
to be done. That agreement would be in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the treaty. 


Prohibition of the Atomic Bomb 


So much for the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. The proposal also involves the pro- 
hibition of the atomic bomb. And I think there 
should be no question and no doubt about that. 
The resolution which you have before you, intro- 
duced by France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, begins by saying: 


Desiring to lift from the peoples of the world the 
burden of increasing armaments and the fear of war, and 
to liberate new energies and resources for positive pro- 
grammes of reconstruction and development. 

Believing that the necessary means to this end is the 
development by the United Nations of comprehensive and 
coordinated plans, under international control, for the 
regulation, limitation and balanced reduction to levels 
adequate for defense but not for aggression of all armed 
forces and all armaments, and for the effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only. 


And further on: 


8. directs the Disarmament Commission to prepare 
proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty (or treaties) 
for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and all armaments. The commission 
shall be guided by the following principles: 

(a) It is a primary objective of the United Nations to 
bring about the limitation and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments to levels adequate for 
defense but not for aggression and to achieve effective 
international control to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 
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Now, that is a flat, direct, and clear statement. 
That is the purpose and should be the result of 
the efforts of the Commission proposed in this 
resolution to prohibit atomic weapons. 

There has been in speeches before the General 
Assembly, a statement made that the plan—the 
majority plan of the United Nations—and the var- 
ious proposals and plans of the United States 
have not had for their purpose the abolition of 
atomic weapons—the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

That statement is wholly untrue and therefore 
I shall spend only a few moments here in demon- 
strating that that is the case. I should like briefly 
to go over the various statements and proposals 
which have been made to indicate as clearly as I 
can both the attitude of the United States and the 
attitude of the United Nations. 

We begin with the statement which was made 
by the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
Canada and by the President of the United States 
on November 15, 1945. That, you will remember, 
was a proposal which was to be made to the 
United Nations to set up the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It said that the Commission would be 
expected to make specific proposals—a, b, c, and 
d. Proposal “c” was: “for the elimination from 
national armaments of atomic weapons and all 
other major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion.” That was the statement made by the three 
heads of Governments. It is a statement which 
later on was joined in by Generalissimo Stalin on 
behalf of the Soviet Union. Therefore, I think 
we may assume from that statement of policy that 
there should be the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons and all other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction. That is 
the first statement on this subject, the lead bein 
taken in this case by Great Britain, Canada, aa 
the United States. It was joined in by the Soviet 
Union and it was laid before the United Nations 
and the United Nations established the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the purposes outlined in 
the Declaration. 

The next document that I should like to refer 
to is a letter of my own which has been the subject 
of gross misrepresentation. The Secretary of 
State directed that a commission should study the 
practical methods for bringing about the elimina- 
tion from armaments of the atomic weapon. I 
was made the chairman of that commission and we 
made our report to the President in March 1946. 
At that time I wrote a letter which has been much 
misquoted. That letter transmitted our report 
and pointed out certain things about it. It has 
been said that in this letter I stated that the plan 
did not require the United States to discontinue 
the use of atomic weapons. I should like to read 
you what I said and I shall not after that charac- 
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terize the misrepresentation of my remarks, but 
I shall leave that to you. The quotation from 
which my remarks were taken is the following: 


. . The plan does not require that the United 
States shall discontinue such manufacture (of atomic 
weapons) either upon the proposal of the plan or upon 
the inauguration of the international agency. At some 
stage in the development of the plan this is required. 
But neither the plan nor our transmittal of it should be 
construed as meaning that this should or should not be 
done at the outset or at any specific time. That decision, 
whenever made, will involve considerations of the highest 
policy affecting our security, and must be made by our 
Government under its constitutional processes and in 
the light of all the facts of the world situation. 


I think it is plain as any words can be that what 
my letter of transmittal said was that if the 
United States enters into an agreement embodying 
this plan, the time will come when atomic weapons 
cannot be manufactured and are prohibited. But 
my transmittal of this proposal does not mean that 
the United States should unilaterally do that, nor 
ine United Nations members must unilaterally 
do it. 

Following that proposal, the plan which the 
Commission of which I was the Chairman worked 
upon was turned over to other authorities in the 

overnment for the purpose of making certain 
eae to the Atomic Energy Commission of the 

Jnited Nations. These proposals were made by 
Mr. Baruch on June 14, 1946. Mr. Baruch said 
the following before this Commission : 


When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, 
including the renunciation of the bomb as a weapon has 
been agreed upon and put into effective operation, and 
condign punishment set up for the violations of the rules 
of control which are to be stigmatized as international 
crimes, we propose that: 


1. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop; 

2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the 
terms of the treaty; and 

8. The authority shall be in possession of full informa- 
tion as to the know-how for the production of atomic 
energy. 


That was the proposal of the United States in 
1946 and it involves, as you see, that the manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs shall stop when you have an 
effective system for assuring that it shall stop, and 
existing arms shall be disposed of in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty. 

On July 2, 1946, another memorandum was pre- 
sented by the United States, and according to this 
memorandum, the treaty itself should set out cer- 
tain specific provisions. The fourth of those pro- 
visions was this: 

A provision specifying the time when and the conditions 


under which national and private possession, manufacture 
and use of atomic weapons shall be outlawed. 


That was on the second of July. Shortly after 
that the United States submitted provisions for a 
suggested charter to the Atomic Development Au- 
thority, and it said that the charter should contain 
the following purposes: 
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(1) To prevent possession, manufacture, or use of 
atomic weapons for mass destruction. 


That is the record of the United States in this 
matter. 

In 1948 the no ge — of the United Nations 
was put forward. It has been stated that that 
plan did not provide for the abolition of atomic 
weapons. Nothing could be further from the fact. 
The summary of that plan which is published by 
the United Nations in a document entitled : Atomzc 
Energy Commission Official Records, Third Year, 
Special Supplement, contains the official summary 
of the majority plan. 

On page 17 of the document, the official sum- 
mary states: 


As an integral part of such a comprehensive system for 
control, the treaty would: 


1. Prohibit the manufacture, possession, and use of 
atomic weapons by all nations being a party thereto and 
by all persons under their jurisdiction. 

2. Provide for the disposal of any existing stocks of 
atomic weapons and for the proper use of nuclear fuel 
adaptable in weapons. 


That is the United Nations statement of the 
proposals of its own majority report. 

Finally in 1949, as a result of a General As- 
sembly action, the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission were asked to meet 
and consider what would be done to bring about 
the effective control of atomic energy. It was 
within that report that the six permanent members 
repeated that the majority of the Commission had 
attempted to bring about the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and they said the following: 

“In their view the Soviet proposals would not 
only fail to provide the security required but they 
would be so inadequate as to be dangerous. They 
would delude the people of the world into think- 
ing that atomic energy was being controlled when 
in fact it was not. On the other hand, under the 
approved plan the prohibition of the use of atomic 
weapons would rest not only on the pledge of each 
nation but no nation would be permitted to possess 
the means with which weapons could be made. 
Furthermore, the Government of the Soviet Union 
took an impracticable stand as regards the question 
of timing or stages by which prohibition and con- 
trol could be brought into effect.” 

Now, I go into this recitation of past history be- 
cause what I wish to say is that not only did the 
United States proposals provide for the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic bomb, but the United Nations 
proposals did so also, and the proposals which 
are before this Committee now also make that 
provision. I wish to prove what I have said is 
correct and not rely upon any forensic distortions 
of the record to make what I say appear to be 
true. It istrue. It is true that the United States 
proposals have from the start attempted to bring 
about the prohibition of the atomic bomb. It is 
true that the proposals of the majority of the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations 
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did the same thing. It is true that the proposals 
made by the three powers here today are to bring 
about the prohibition of the atomic weapon. These 
are facts. 

We have talked about verification and disclosure. 
We have talked about reduction and limitation 
of armed forces. We have discussed the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon, all of which are con- 
tained in these proposals. It remains to speak 
briefly about the necessity for safeguards. 


Creation of Safeguards 


Many of the observations which I made in 
connection with inspection under verification and 
the verification of the disclosures is true here. 
The same principles apply—the same _ principle 
that these safeguards require—namely, inspection 
by men who are nationals of countries other than 
the one being inspected. It requires also that all 
nations must come into this agreement and that 
the inspection must take place in every nation. 
It is true also that this must be done through and 
by the United Nations. It is a United Nations 
function, and it can be done best by and under the 
aegis of the United Nations. 

T shall not repeat all the things that I have said 
under the heading of verification, but they are 
all of the most vital importance. We go back 
again to one idea with which I began and which 
must run all through our discussion; that is that 
we are dealing with matters of the most vital im- 
portance to our national security. 

We cannot therefore, rely on promises. That is 
not to disparage a promise, but it is to say that 
we cannot rely upon anything except the know]l- 
edge of fact. 

Therefore, if we put into effect, if all of us put 
into effect, a system of reduction and limitation 
of armaments, we must have safeguards. We must 
know that this is being done in every country. We 
must know if any country violates what it is sup- 
posed to do, because we will be required to take 
immediate steps either to bring about a correc- 
tion of the transgression or to look to our own 
security. Therefore, this matter of safeguards is 
absolutely essential, basic and fundamental in 
any proposal which we would support. 

Well, how, then can these proposals be worked 
out and put into effect? On this there may be 
many ideas and the views of my own Government 
and its representatives here are very flexible, in- 
deed, and will be very much influenced by the 
discussion and the ideas of other members of this 
Committee. 

The commission which is spoken of in these 
proposals will have, of course, the same main ele- 
ments of its work that we have already been dis- 
cussing. It will have to work out provisions for 
disclosure and verification. It will have to work 
out provisions for the international control of 
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atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons. It will have to work out criteria or provisions 
for limiting armed forces and armaments, attach- 
ing schedules and details of that. It will have 
to work out provisions for a continuing interna- 
tional agency for the supervision of the work 
which it will have established. 

There are two main ways in which the commis- 
sion might conceive of its task and either one of 
these ways would be wholly agreeable to the United 
States. One way might be to say that the com- 
mission might say, “Let us put our energies first 
upon the establishment of a system of disclosure 
and inspection, disclosure and verification. Let us 
get that work out and let us get that into operation 
and that in turn will greatly help the subsequent 
steps of limitation and prohibition of atomic 
weapons.” 

That is one way the Commission might go about 
it. Or the Commission might say: “It is better to 
do all of this at one time, that is, to work out the 
system for inspection and disclosure, work out the 
system for reduction of armaments, work out the 
system for the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
work out the continuing safeguards—do that all 
at once in a series of treaties, perhaps, and then ask 
the nations to act upon them all at the same time.” 

That might be the way to do it. AsI say, it is 
satisfactory to the United States to do it either 
way. 

In some ways it seems preferable to put into 
effect the system of disclosure and verification first, 
but that is a matter in which we will adjust our 
views to the views of others. 

When the Commission has reached its conclu- 
sions on this and when it has formulated pro- 
posals which could be put into treaties of this 
sort, then we contemplate that the United Nations 
would call a conference or conferences of all na- 
tions who would be involved in this matter—all 
of them—to consider the proposals elaborated by 
the Commission. All nations must be in. There 
cannot be any nations with important military 
establishments which are left out, because the sys- 
tem will not work if that is so. 

It would be, in our judgment, quite futile to call 
a conference of some 50, 60, 70, 80 nations with no 
proposals of any sort elaborated for their con- 
sideration. That would just create a Tower of 
Babel. Nothing would be accomplished. 

If this commission will go ahead painstakingly 
and work out proposals then these can be con- 
sidered either seriatim or altogether, so that the 
nations involved can sit down in a conference with 
the proposals before them and work out treaties 
to put these into effect. 

Quite clearly, that conference will have to es- 
tablish a series of bodies. It will certainly 
have to establish one continuing international 
body to carry on the various inspections and pro- 
vide the safeguards ; and also to continually review 





the agreements which have been reached on the 
limitation of armaments. Some of these agree- 
ments may turn out in practice to be wrong one 
way or another. They may turn out to be too 
large or too small, and there should be some ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of this matter upon 
proper showing. 

One such body will be necessary. It may be that 
several will be necessary. Perhaps one to conduct 
the verification of the disclosures and another to 
supervise the reduction of armaments; or perhaps 
those two could ultimately become one. But, that 
-* the method by which this would be put into 
effect. 

Now, what is the relation between these pro- 
posals and other events which go on in the world? 
There is, of course, a very close relation. 


Relation Between the Disarmament Proposals 
and World Events 


It is quite clear, for instance, that no system, 
no general treaty for the reduction of arma- 
ments can go on and be put into effect while 
fighting is going on, for instance, in Korea. It is 
utterly absurd to think that it makes any sense 
for nations to be saying, “Well, we must reduce 
our armaments,” when we are trying to conduct 
this resistance to aggression in Korea. It is quite 
obvious that no plan can be put into effect while 
that situation continues, but perhaps that is not 
a practical difficulty because we are all hopeful 
that that fighting will be over much sooner than 
any of these difficult questions can be worked out. 
But, that would be fundamental. 

There is a relation between putting into opera- 
tion some of these matters and the solution of 
other problems. That is obvious. Any sensible 
man must see that. There is no reason in the world 
why we cannot begin at once to work out all these 
treaties and all these proposals. There is no 
reason, if actual fighting can be stopped, why the 
system of disclosure and verification cannot be put 
into effect. When it comes to reducing armaments, 
there must obviously be some connection between 
the solution of great problems, the reduction of 
tensions, and the reduction of armaments. 

That does not mean that we are suggesting that 
there are any unexpressed conditions that this 
problem or that problem or some other problem 
must be solved before this goes into effect. It 
is saying that if we are honest, if we are stating 
what is true and if we are not making slogans 
or not making propaganda we will say that if, 
at the time this system of reduction of armaments 
is worked out, we are in a period of highly mount- 
ing tensions and additional frictions throughout 
the world, it is highly unlikely that nations would 
enter into a system of armaments reduction. 

On the other hand, the very working out of such 
a system, the very working out and implementa- 
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tion of disclosure and verification will in itself 
help to reduce these tensions and help us to find 
solutions for problems which now seem very dif- 
ficult to us. 

So what I say is, in candor and in honesty we 
must say that there is a direct relation between 
the ability to put into effect a system of disarma- 
ment oe | the international temperature. If the 
international temperature is approaching the boil- 
ing point, few things are ouaillide If it has been 
reduced so that solutions of problems are on the 
way and are quite possible, then disarmament be- 
comes a wholly different thing so far as the im- 
mediate future is concerned. 

I believe, my country believes, our delegation 
believes that the inauguration of such a system 
will in and of itself, as I said at the outset of my 
remarks, furnish a turning point in rng a 
point from which the world can turn away from 
tension and the danger of war and turn toward 
cooperation for the establishment of peace. 

Gentlemen, I have taken perhaps too much of 
your time to outline these proposals. I wish to say 
to you, in concluding, that these proposals are 
not ends in themselves. There is no magic in them 
which by itself can solve the troubles of this ver 
grievously stricken world. They are proposals 
which may be a key to solutions in the future. 
They are proposals which in my estimation open 
up a broad highway along which we can all march 
together to find solutions to our problems, to re- 
duce the tensions and difficulties between us, to 
move toward peace, toward cooperation and away 
from the very dangerous rapids which all of us 
can see before us. We can follow that broad, clear 
path, or we can turn aside into the dark and 
noisome alleys of propaganda and bickering and 
assertion and counter-assertions. We can fritter 
away the hope of the world. We can fritter it 
away into little small advantages that are taken 
of one another here and there for minor and really 
silly purposes. Or we can seize this great oppor- 
tunity before us. 

My country is willing to seize it. Our colleagues 
in France and Great Britain are willing to seize 
it with us. I believe that around this table there 
are scores of delegates who are willing to seize it 
also. 

The great question is: Are all of us ready to do 
this? Are there enough of us to seize this oppor- 
tunity, to turn from the dangers of the world into 
the path of peace? That is what this debate will 
disclose. 





Correction 


In the BuLieTiIn of November 12, 1951, page 791, 
left-hand column, 2d line, the figure “94,000” should 
read 22,000. 
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TEXT OF DRAFT DISARMAMENT RESOLUTION‘ 


U.N. doe. A/C.1/667 
Dated Nov. 19, 1951 

The General Assembly, 

Destrine to lift from the peoples of the world 
the burden of increasing armaments and the fear 
of war, and to liberate new energies and resources 
for positive programs of reconstruction and 
development, 

Betievine that the necessary means to this end 
is the development by the United Nations of com- 
prehensive and coordinated plans, under interna- 
tional control, for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction to levels adequate for defense 
but not for aggression of all armed forces and 
all armaments, and for the effective international 
control of atomic energy to ensure the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only, 

Recoenizin¢ that a genuine system for disarm- 
ament must include all kinds of armed forces and 
armaments, must be accepted by all nations hav- 
ing substantial armed forces, and must include 
safeguards that will ensure the compliance of all 
such nations, 

Nortrtne the report (A/1922) of the Committee of 
Twelve established by Resolution 496 (V), and 
especially its recommendation that the General 
Assembly establish a new commission to carry 
forward the tasks originally assigned to the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission and the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, 

1) Esrasiisues under the Security Council a 
commission for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and all arm- 
aments, to be known as the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. This commission shall have the same mem- 
bership as the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments, and 
shall function under the rules of procedure of the 
Atomic Energy Commission with such modifica- 
tions as the commission shall deem necessary; 

2) Dissotves the Atomic Energy Commission 
and recommends to the Security Council that 
it dissolve the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments; 

3) Drecrs the Disarmament Commission to 
prepare proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty 
(or treaties) for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments. The commission shall be guided by 
the following principles: 

(A) It is a primary objective of the United 
Nations to bring about the limitation and bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces and all arma- 
ments to levels adequate for defense but not for 


aggression and to achieve effective international 


‘Presented to Committee I (Political and Security) by 
> — States, United Kingdom, and France on Nov. 
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control to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons; 

(B) In a system of guaranteed disarmament 
there must be progressive disclosure and verifi- 
cation on a continuing basis of all armed forces— 
including para-military, security and_ police 
forces—and all armaments, including atomic; 

(C) Such verification must be based on effective 
international inspection to ensure the adequacy 
and accuracy of the information disclosed ; 

(D) In formulating the proposals for the draft 
treaty (or treaties) referred to above, while not 
prejudging any other plan that may be put for- 
ward, the United Nations plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons should continue to serve 
as the basis for the control of atomic energy unless 
and until a better or no less effective system can 
be devised ; 

(E) There must be an adequate system of safe- 
guards to ensure observance of the disarmament 
program, so as to provide for the prompt detec- 
tion of violations while at the same time causing 
the minimum degree of interference in the inter- 
nal life of each country; 

(F) The treaty (or treaties) should be open to 
all states for adherence and must be ratified by 
at least those states whose military resources are 
so substantial that their absence from the program 
would endanger it; 

4) Directs the commission, in preparing the 
proposals referred to in Paragraph 3 above, to con- 
sider from the outset plans for progressive and 
continuing disclosure and verification, the imple- 
mentation of which is recognized as a first and 
indispensable step in carrying out the disarma- 
ment program envisaged in the present resolution ; 

5) Directs the commission, in working out plans 
for the regulation, limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all armaments, 

(A) To seek to formulate criteria of general 
application, which can be simply and clearly 
stated ; 

(B) To formulate for each state, taking into 
account the agreed criteria, proposals for over-all 
limits and restrictions on all armed forces and 
all armaments; 

(C) To consider methods according to which 
States can agree among themselves, under the 
auspices of the commission, concerning the allo- 
cation within their respective national military 
establishments of the permitted national armed 
forces and armaments; 

6) Directs the commission to commence its work 
not later than thirty days from the adoption of 
this resolution and to report periodically, for in- 
formation, to the Security Council and to the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, or to the members of the United 
Nations when the General Assembly is not in 
session ; 

7) Declares that a conference of all states 
should be convened to consider the proposals for a 
draft treaty (or treaties) prepared by the com- 
mission as soon as the work of the commission 
shall have progressed to a point where in the judg- 
ment of the commission any part of its program is 
ready for submission to governments; 

8) Requests the Secretary-General to convene 
such a conference when so advised by the commis- 
sion; 

9) Requests the Secretary-General to furnish 
such experts, staff, and facilities as the commission 
may consider necessary for the effective ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the present 
resolution. 


Editor’s Note: The following is an unofficial transla- 
tion of the text of the new Soviet disarmament plan as 
presented on Nov. 16 to the General Assembly by the 
Soviet representative, Andrei Vishinsky: 


1. The General Assembly, recognizing the use of atomic 
weapons as weapons of aggression and the mass extermi- 
nation of people as contradictory to the conscience and 
honor of nations belonging to the United Nations, declares 
the unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of strict international control of the im- 
plementation of this prohibition. 

The General Assembly instructs the Commission for 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments to prepare 
and present for the consideration of the Security Coun- 
cil not later than Feb. 1, 1952, a draft convention provid- 
ing for measures to insure the implementation of the 
decision of the General Assembly for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the halting of their production, the 
utilization of already produced atomic bombs exclusively 
for civilian purposes and the establishment of strict inter- 
national control of the effectuation of the said conven- 
tion. 

2. The General Assembly recommends that the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council—the United States 
of America, Great Britain, France, China and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics—reduce the arms and armed 
forces they have at their disposal at the time of the adop- 
tion of this decree by one-third during the course of one 
year, counted from the day of the adoption of this decree. 

3. The General Assembly recommends that immediately 
and in any case not later than one month after the adop- 
tion of the decision of the General Assembly regarding 
the prohibition of the atomic bomb and regarding the re- 
duction of the armaments and armed forces of the five 
powers by one-third, all countries should present complete 
official data on the status of their armaments and armed 
forces, including data about atomic weapons and about 
military bases on foreign territory. These data must deal 
with the status at the moment of the adoption of the said 
decisions by the General Assembly. 

4. The General Assembly recommends that within the 
framework of the Security Council be created an inter- 
national control organ, the functions of which shall be to 
exercise control over the implementation of the decisions 
regarding the prohibition of atomic weapons, about the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and the check- 
ing of information presented by the states about the 
status of their armaments and armed forces. 
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Quadripartite Statement on West German Sovereignty 


Following is text of the joint UsS., U.K., French, 
and West German statement on Germany issued 
at Paris on November 22: 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States met today with 
Dr. Adenauer. 

This meeting, the first occasion on which the 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister of the German 
Federal Republic had jointly conferred with the 
foreign ministers of the three Western Powers, 
marked in itself a notable advance in the progres- 
sive association of the German Federal Republic 
with the West on the basis of equal partnership. 
All participants welcomed the opportunity given 
for a general review of a problem of mutual 
concern. 

In the course of the conversation, which dealt 
with the general political situation of the Federal 
Republic in connection with the present world 
situation, the four foreign ministers reviewed the 
progress so far made in the negotiations carried 
on in Bonn for the establishment by freely negoti- 
ated agreements of a new basis for the relationship 
between their countries. 

In particular they examined the draft of a gen- 
eral agreement between the four Governments 
which had been prepared in Bonn. This is to 
establish the main principles of their future rela- 
tionship and can only enter into force together 
with the related conventions referred to below and 
the treaty establishing a European defense com- 
munity. 

Certain outstanding points in the general agree- 
ment were settled and, subject to final confirma- 
tion by their Governments, the ministers have ap- 
yg the draft of this agreement. It will not 

signed or published at present, since the four 
Governments agree that it must be completed by 
a number of related conventions governing in 
more detail other important matters arising out 
of the future relationship between them. The 
ministers agreed on the need for rapid progress 
in the completion of all these related conventions. 

The general agreement will be a concisive step 
toward the realization of the common aim of the 
three Western Powers and the Federal Govern- 
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ment to integrate the Federal Republic on a basis 
of equality in a European community itself in- 
cluded in a developing Atlantic community. 

With the coming into force of the general agree- 
ment and the related convention, the Occupation 
Statute with its powers of intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of the Federal Republic will be re- 
voked, and the Allied High Commission and the 
Offices of the Land Commissioners will be abol- 
ished. The three powers will retain only such 
special rights as cannot now be renounced because 
of the special international situation of Germany, 
and which it is in the common interest of the four 
states to retain. These rights relate to the station- 
ing and the security of the forces in Germany to 
Berlin and to questions concerning Germany as a 
whole. 

The mission of the forces stationed in Germany 
by the three powers will be the defense of the 
free world, of which the Federal Republic and 
Berlin form part. Their status will be settled in 
detail in one of the related conventions. Any 
disputes rising from the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the general agreement or the related con- 
ventions—with the exception of certain special 
rights—will be settled by a court of arbitration. 

he Federal Republic will undertake to conduct 
its policy in accordance with the principles set 
forth in the Charter of the United Nations and 
with the aims defined in the Statute of the Council 
of Europe. 

The four ministers are agreed that an essential 
aim of the common policy of their Governments 
is a peace settlement for the whole of Germany 
freely negotiated between Germany and her for- 
mer enemies, which should lay the foundation for 
a lasting peace. They further agreed that the 
final settlement of the boundaries of Germany 
await such a settlement. 

They reaffirmed their intention to strive for the 
establishment of German unity and agree on the 
importance of the proposals now before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations designed to 
ascertain whether free elections can be held simul- 
taneously in the Federal Republic, Berlin, and the 
Soviet zone of Germany. 
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The four foreign ministers consider the contrac- 
tual arrangement to be concluded between their 
Governments as well as the treaties for the creation 
of an integrated European community as essential 


steps to the achievement of their common aim: A 
unified Germany integrated within the Western 
European community. 


U.S. Urges U.N. Consideration of the German Elections Issue 


Following are texts of statements made by Am- 
bassador Warren R. Austin, US. Representative 
to the U.N., regarding inclusion on the U.N. 
agenda of the item “Free Elections in Germany”: 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 9! 


Mr. Presipent: I have a very short statement 
to make and it relates to the objection raised by 
the distinguished representative of the Soviet 
Union that by agreement the United Nations is 
excluded from considering such matters as this. 
And, that by the Charter, article 107, the United 
Nations is excluded from considering’ these 
matters. 

On these points, I want to say that referring to 
the Charter, which was read by the representative 
of the Soviet Union, the appointment of an im- 

artial international commission under United 

ations auspices to investigate whether conditions 
in Germany make a e the holding of free 
elections there, would not invalidate or preclude 
any action in relation to Germany taken or other- 
wise by the governments having the responsibility 
in the situation there. No arrangements have 
been made by the Four Powers for an investigation 
of all-German election conditions. United Na- 
tions consideration of the matter would certainly 
not preclude any arrangements on which the Four 
Powers might agree in the future. They have not 
agreed in the past. Yet this investigation has no 
tendency to preclude arrangements which they 
might wish to make in the future. 

a matter of fact, would not an investigation 
of this character render it more easy to them to 
come to an agreement if they were concerned in 
that matter ? 

It has been said that article 107, by virtue of 
its history, prohibits the consideration of appeals 
from defeated enemy states of World War i I 


* Made before the General Committee of the General 
Assembly and released to the press on the same date by 
the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
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Wish to point out that the proposed item which 
has been submitted by the French, United King- 
dom, and United States Governments has brought 
this matter to the United Nations because of fail- 
ure to work out with the Soviet Union the neces- 
sary agreement which would lead us forward on 
the road to reunification of Germany. That is the 
very reason we are here. 

It is altogether in accord with the Charter that 
international differences of this sort should be 
settled amicably and should be settled in the place 
provided for such disputes to be brought, namely, 
in the United Nations. 

In any event, can anybody stop discussion of 
such grave questions in the United Nations? Can 
anybody stop recommendation by this body which 
was set up for that very purpose? 

There is clear precedent for such action in the 
cases of the Berlin blockade and Korean independ- 
ence on which the General Assembly has acted in 
three different annual resolutions. I might also 
recall a statement which I made on September 21, 
1950, in the General Committee at the last General 
Assembly when the Committee decided to recom- 
mend for inclusion on the agenda the item : “Com- 
plaint of Failure on the Part of the USSR to Re- 

atriate or Otherwise Account for Prisoners of 
ar Detained in Soviet Territory.”? At that 
time I pointed out that the General Assembly was 
competent to consider this item despite the Soviet 
claim that article 107 of the Charter prevented it. 
Article 107 was not applicable in that situation, 
and likewise it is not applicable in this situation. 
The article was intended to prevent an enemy of 
any of the United Nations in the Second World 
War from bringing to any United Nations organ a 
complaint against action taken or authorized as a 
result of the war by the victorious powers respon- 
sible for that victory. 
The war was still in progress at the time of the 


* For text of notes relating to this agenda item, sent by 
U.N. representatives of Australia, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States to Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
see BULLETIN of Sept. 11, 1950, p. 430. 
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San Francisco conference when the Charter was 
adopted, and at that conference it had been deemed 
imperative to make it clear that the United Na- 
tions was not primarily intended to deal with 
questions of peacemaking in that war; that the 
Allies retained full freedom to deal with enemy 
countries in the period following the war. That 
did not mean, however, that there could be no dis- 
cussion in the United Nations of peacemaking 
and occupation questions. Article 107 did not re- 
strain the Allied Powers which were responsible 
for action in relation to enemy states from bring- 
ing the differences which they cannot resolve to 
the United Nations. 

I would like to draw your attention to article 
14 of the Charter, which is a clear mandate to the 
Assembly to take up “any situation, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations.” 

It seems to my delegation plain that the pro- 
posal of the three Governments concerning the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate election 
conditions in Germany falls clearly within the pro- 
visions of the Charter from which I have just 
quoted. : 

My delegation urges that the proposed item be 
included in the Assembly’s agenda for the sixth 
session. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 13: 


Mr. Preswent: I will be brief, but I find it is 
necessary to refer to some of the objections to the 
acceptance of the recommendation of the General 
Committee that are based on purely procedural 
grounds. I refer to what was stated by the repre- 
sentative of Israel, for example, who employed an 
argument relating to article 1 of the Charter ap- 
parently for the purpose of answering the reason 
employed in the General Committee based on 
article 14. 

That seems to us a strange type of logic. 
Article 14 is one of those additional grants of 
extraordinarily great powers which was given in 
the Charter of the General Assembly in addition 
to the specific powers which are contained in other 
articles of the Charter. And article 14 covers 
the whole waterfront. 

I wish to read this article: 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General 
Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations, including situations resulting 
from a violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations. 


However, let us see what other articles—even 
article 1—of the Charter justify the approval by 





® Made in plenary session and released to the press on 
the same date by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
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this General Assembly of the recommendation of 
the Committee. 
Now, article 10 says: 


The General Assembly may discuss any questions or 
any matters within the scope of the present Charter or 
relating to the powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or to the Security Council or 
to both on any such questions or matters. 


Well, let us see just one part of the scope of the 
authority granted there, that is, special authority. 
And it is covered in that denounced article, article 
1, paragraph 2 of which applies, I think, precisely 
to the situation referred to in this item. Para- 
graph 2 of article 1, which expressly defines the 
purposes of the United Nations provides: 


To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace. 


Pretty broad, isn’t it; pretty specific, isn’t it, 
when applied to this item which relates to the self- 
determination of the German people? 

Now, just a word relating to the claim that 
article 107 is a barrier to acceptance of this item 
on the sgenda. The proposed item has been sub- 
mitted by three countries, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, and they have 
brought this matter to the United Nations be- 
cause of a failure to carry out the precise reserva- 
tion maintained in article 107 of the Charter. 
You note that that article in the Charter is not a 
grant of power to anybody. It is a mere limita- 
tion in the application and scope of the Charter 
and says that nothing herein shall preclude or 
interfere with—I am not undertaking to quote it, 
I am giving my interpretation of it—the arrange- 
ments that might be made by those powers that 
were responsible for the victory in the war. And 
the interesting fact of history that surrounds that 
article and is necessary to take into account in con- 
sidering whether it applies when it is brought up 
as a barrier to action by the General Assembly, the 
important point is that article 107 was considered 
during and before the end of the Second World 
War and there was nothing in it that was intended 
to take away from the other powers, the general 
and specific powers that were designed to be exer- 
cised by the United Nations for the purposes of 
peace and security in the world, save only that 
there should be no interference by the United Na- 
tions with those who were responsible for the vic- 
tory in that war and responsible for the deter- 
mination of the terms of peace. 

Now, this is not a prohibition against carrying 
out these great functions of the United Nations 
which may become necessary in such a spot as Ger- 
many for the purpose of enhancing the peace, of 
advancing and promoting the uniting of the Ger- 
man people on their own ideas, according to their 
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own choice, and by an election that covers the 
whole area. That is the point. 

It sounds a little bit scurrilous, it seems to me, 
to charge that the grounds for bringing forward 
this item are not official. There was something 
very thin and lacking in that charge as a charge 
to impede and hinder the consideration of an item 
that would enable the United Nations to assist the 
German people themselves. 

Who knows best whether the German people 
want an impartial commission to study the situa- 
tion and make a report of what the situation 
actually is? Who knows best, the representatives 
of the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, or the 
people of Germany, the German Federal Repub- 
lice? If it is true that the opinion of the repre- 
sentative of Israel is a sound one respecting the 
character of this German Federal Republic, cer- 
tainly the United Nations wants to know about 
it, and what greater reason for applying this rec- 
ommendation of the General Committee here and 
accepting this item on our agenda could there be 
than that issue raised here? If we have an im- 
partial, neutral commission examine the facts and 
report them, can we not rely upon those facts more 
safely than we can upon an individual from an- 
other country, from one single member of the 
United Nations? 

That, in a nutshell, is all I wish to say with re- 
spect to these objections that have been interposed 
against the admission of the item on the agenda. 
We stated our reasons more fully in the General 
Committee why the item in the original instance 
should be recommended to the General Assembly 
and, without repeating them, we adhere firmly to 
them and we support the recommendation of the 
General Committee. 


Discussions To Commence 
On German Debt Question 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The Department of State has received notice 
from Warren Lee Pierson, U.S. delegate to the 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, that dis- 
cussions between the Tripartite Commission and a 
German delegation will begin in London on Mon- 
day, November 26. These discussions will deal, in 
the first place, with the question of the settlement 
of Germany’s debt in respect of postwar economic 
assistance received from the Governments of the 
United States, United Kingdom, and France. In 
addition, discussions will be held on matters re- 
lating to the preparation for the international con- 
ference on German debts which is expected to be 
held in London early in the new year and in which 
representatives of creditors from all countries 
having a significant interest in this matter are to 
participate. 
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Nomination of U. S. Ambassador 
To the Vatican 


The President has decided that it is in the 
national interest for the United States to main- 
tain diplomatic representation at the Vatican, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the White House 
October 20. 

He has therefore nominated Gen. Mark W. 
Clark to be Ambassador to the State of Vatican 
City. 

During the war, the late President Roosevelt 
appointed Myron M. Taylor as the personal repre- 
sentative of the President to His Holiness the 
Pope. 

It is well known that the Vatican is vigorously 
engaged in the struggle against communism. 
Direct diplomatic relations will assist in co- 
ordinating the effort to combat the Communist 
menace. 

Thirty-seven other nations have for a great 
many years maintained diplomatic representatives 
at the Vatican. 


Assistance to Italy in Flood Disaster 
Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
[Released to the press November 21] 


The American people are deeply distressed at 
the magnitude of the damage caused by the floods 
in Italy and at the extent of the human suffering 
that has resulted. This disaster is even greater 
today than when President Truman expressed to 
President Einaudi of Italy the sympathy of the 
American people for the damage caused by storms 
in southern Italy and Sicily. 

Americans are already doing what they can to 
help. The United States armed forces in Europe 
have been assisting in rescue operations; the 
United States and British forces in Trieste have 
sent engineering troops and equipment to assist 
in emergency relief operations; and Eca is mak- 
ing arrangements so that 8 billion lire of counter- 
part funds can be used for the reconstruction of 
flood damage in Italy. 

In addition to this action on the part of our 
Government, the American people are also sending 
assistance through private relief agencies. The 
American Red Cross, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, and the National Council of 
Churches of Christ have already sent blankets, 
clothing, and food; also the American Chamber 
of Commerce for Trade with Italy has started a 
fund-raising drive. 

The suffering Italian people may be sure that 
their friends in the United States will explore 
every avenue by which more help may be sent. 
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Thought Control in the Soviet Union 


PART Iii: CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Cultural activities in the Soviet Union were the 
first to feel the postwar tightening of —— 
controls that have now engulfed virtually every 
field of creative and intellectual activity. A 
series of decrees issued by the Party Central 
Committee in mid-1946 defined the role of the 
Soviet theater, literature, cinema, and music in 
ideological education. Considered from the 
Marxian viewpoint as important weapons of po- 
litical propaganda, the arts were directed to devote 
all their energies to raising the ideological level 
of the people and to exposing “survivals of capi- 
talism” in the Socialist society. 

Eschewing the philosophy of “art for art’s 
sake,” the party categorically placed the arts in 
the forefront of its campaign for ideological 
orthodoxy. Partisanship was the keynote; cul- 
tural activities were described as weapons of the 
working class without any interests or tasks other 
than the interests of the state and the tasks of 
educating the people, and the youth particularly, 
in the spirit of the great ideas of Lenin and Stalin. 
(Pravda, September 11, 1946.) 

Nationalistic and chauvinistic notes were in- 
jected as the party defined the “interests of 
the state”: the decrees condemned everything 
“bourgeois” and glorified everything Russian or 
Soviet. Savagely attacking individuals and in- 
stitutions for apolitical attitudes, the decrees out- 
lined the “social mission” which henceforth was 
to permeate all creative endeavor. According to 
the Literary Gazette for September 21, 1946: 


The writer cannot trudge along at the tail of events; 
he must march in the front ranks of the people, pointing 
out to them the road of their development. Guided by 
the method of socialist realism, studying conscientiously 
and attentively our reality, striving to penetrate more 
deeply into the essence of the processes of our develop- 
ment, the writer must educate the people and arm them 
ideologically. . This means that our literature and 
journals must not stand aside from the tasks of con- 
temporary life, but must assist the Party and the people 





Eprtror’s Nore: Part I of this series of staff studies, 
prepared by the Department of State, dealt with the Soviet 
educational system and appeared in the BULLET.N of 
November 5. Part II, on science and scholarship, ap- 
peared in the BULLETIN of November 26. 
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in the education of the young in the spirit of supreme 
devotion to the Soviet social order, in the spirit of su- 
preme service to the interests of the people. 


In the 5 years since this directive was laid down, 
these themes, repeated again and again, have been 
elaborated and extended as new offenses, and devi- 
ations have been disclosed and _ excoriated. 
Pravda, on March 8, 1950, summarized the posi- 
tion of the arts in the ideological struggle as 
follows: 


Our literature and arts are developing on the basis of 
the Lenin-Stalin principle of partisanship. They grow 
and strengthen in an irreconcilable struggle against the 
lack of high ideals, against political indifference, and 
against all and sundry manifestations of the rotting 
bourgeois ideology. 

Defending everything that is new, the Soviet workers 
of arts and literature create works which educate the 
working people in a spirit of ardent Soviet patriotism and 
in a spirit of the great ideas of Lenin and Stalin. Our 
writers and artists in their works are creating the images 
of the great leaders and teachers, Lenin and Stalin... . 
This noble creative trust dominates the creative activi- 
ties of our writers, sculptors, painters, and actors. 


Party Control of Literature 


The process of turning the arts into “militant” 
weapons for disseminating party doctrine began 
within the decree of the All-Union Central Com- 
mittee on August 14, 1946, discussing the literary 
journals Zvezda and Leningrad, which subse- 
quently was elaborated in a speech by the late 
Politburo member, A. Zhdanov. This speech rep- 
resents one of the important pronouncements on 
culture to come out of the Soviet Union in many 
years. Together with the several resolutions on 
ideology, the statement is regarded in the Soviet 
Union today as the authoritative guide in the 
shaping of policy and practice in all cultural 
departments. 

Zhdanov made several noteworthy points in 
defining the new orientation for literary workers 
and outlining the functions of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia. He stressed that the work of Soviet 
artists must be subordinated to the policies of the 
party by concentrating on well-defined subject 
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matter which would show the Soviet Union and its 
people only in a glorified light. In discharging 
their tasks, Zhdanov said, writers must raise their 
ideological standards by a “profound study of 
Marxism-Leninism” and by incorporating its 
principles into their works. He placed upon 
Soviet artists the responsibility for exposing the 
venality and hypocrisy of bourgeois culture and 
fighting foreign influences in the consciousness of 
the Soviet people. Zhdanov clearly described the 
role of literature as a political weapon for educat- 
ing the masses. “Literature must become party,” 
he declared, “Down with non-party writers! 
Down with supermen writers! The literary cause 
must become part of the general proletarian 
cause .... Leninism proceeds from the fact that 
our literature cannot be politically indifferent, 
cannot be ‘art for art’s sake.’ On the contrary, it 
is called upon to play an important leading role in 
social life.” He established the criterion of intol- 
erance and nationalistic chauvinism that has pene- 
trated virtually all realms of creative activity and 
imposed a complete isolation of Soviet artists from 
the outside world. 

Zhdanov bitterly denounced bourgeois culture 
and art, which he said was “putrid and baneful 
in its moral foundations” and was trying to “divert 
the attention of the advanced strata of society 
from acute questions of the political and social 
struggle and to shift the attention into the chan- 
nel of vulgar and ideological empty literature and 
art, crowded with gangsters, chorus girls, praise 
of adultery, and the affairs of adventurers and 
rogues of every kind.” Characterizing Soviet cul- 
ture as many times higher than bourgeois culture, 
he declared that the former “had the right to teach 
others this new universal morality.” He censured 
writers in Leningrad for having strayed into “non- 
political channels, deprived of ideology and prin- 
ciple” and for having lost the “sense of respon- 
sibility to their people, state and party.” He 
ended his speech on a strong note of national self- 
glorification : 


. . . we, who represent the new socialist order, the 
embodiment of all that is best in the history of human 
civilization and culture, are all the more entitled to cre- 
ate the most advanced literature in the world, which will 
leave far behind the best models of creative genius of 
former times. 


Consonant with these pronouncements, the 
party took stringent measures to bring Soviet 
writers into line and to maintain constant surveil- 
lance over them. In its resolution on the literary 
magazines Zvezda and Leningrad the Central 
Committee of the party criticized the editors of 
both magazines for ignoring the fundamental rule 
that any Soviet publications must be guided by 
the “policy of the Soviet order”; they broke this 
rule by publishing the works of two authors, 
Akhmatova and Zoshchenko, whose influence was 
regarded by the Central Committee as highly 
pernicious. The penalties imposed by the Central 
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Committee were heavy : both editors were removed, 
and publication of Leningrad stopped. The Len- 
ingrad City Party Committee was censured for 
having confirmed a new editorial staff that in- 
cluded the excoriated Zoshchenko. The newspaper 
Leningrad Pravda was taken to task for having 
published in July a review favorable to Zosh- 
chenko. In order to tighten control over Zvezda, 
a new editor, the deputy chief of the party’s prop- 
aganda and agitation administration, was ap- 
pointed by the Central Committee. 

Akhmatova and Zoshchenko were among the 
most prominent literary figures in the Soviet 
Union. The flaying they received at the hands 
of party theoreticians spelled the doom of creative 
originality in the Soviet Union and revealed the 
extent to which the party would go in whipping 
individual artists into line. 

The charges against Akhmatova included state- 
ments that she was a “representative of this 
ideologyless reactionary swamp . . . . She 
preaches the theory of ‘art for art’s sake,’ of 
‘beauty for beauty’s sake.’ The subject matter of 
Akhmatova is individualistic to the core.” (Lit- 
erary Gazette, September 21, 1946.) 

The party placed an interdiction against the 
work of Akhmatova, which was not lifted until 
1950. Nothing bearing her name appeared on the 
pages of Soviet literary magazines until April 
1950 when Ogonek published part of her cycle 
entitled Glory to Peace. The title itself indicated 
that Akhmatova’s comeback was at the sacrifice 
of espousing the party line. 

A similar fate overtook Zoshchenko, whose sa- 
tirical writings had a large and devoted popular 
following in the U.S.S.R. and abroad as well. 
According to the resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee, Zoshchenko made a specialty of writing 
shallow, vulgar stories . Of advocating rotten 
stupidity, vulgarity and political indifference calculated 
to disorient our youth and to poison their minds. He 
paints the Soviet order and people in a distorted form, 
libelously describing the Soviet people as primitive, un- 
cultured, foolish, with provincial tastes and morals. 
Zoshchenko’s viciously hooligan description of our actual 
life is accompanied by anti-Soviet attacks. 


Two of the Soviet Union’s literary giants, prod- 
ucts wholly of the Soviet era, were targets of the 
party’s criticism in late 1947. The criticism di- 
rected at K. Simonov and A. Fadayev indicated 
that even writings which had met with party 
approval previously were not immune from at- 
tacks based on subsequent changes in party doc- 
trine. The works which had been written to con- 
form to the party lines as understood by the au- 
thors were Fadayev’s Young Guard and Simonov’s 
Smoke of the Fatherland. Both novels received 
great acclaim in the party press, Fadayev’s Young 
Guard having been awarded a Stalin prize in 1946. 
Pravda commended Fadayev for having presented 
a “whole gallery of true heroes of our times whose 
characters prove the triumph of the 
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Communist system of education, the greatness and 
firmness of the new social order.” 

The first criticism of Fadayev’s novel appeared 
in late 1947. He was accused of having failed to 
recognize the leading role of the Communist Party 
in organizing wartime sabotage activities against 
the enemy. 

Simonov’s novel, Smoke of the Fatherland, 
while still incomplete, received praise in June 1947 
at a meeting of the Administration of the Union 
of Soviet Writers, the most important litera 
group in the U.S.S.R. The next November, Cul- 
ture and Life censured the novel for failing to 
fulfill its purpose—a description of “Soviet pa- 
triotism.” In June it was considered that the 
writer “showed clearly the advantages of our 
Soviet order over capitalist society.” Less than 6 
months later, however, the party declared the 
novel defective because its hero was a “passive” 
observer who failed to supplement his expression 
of love for the Soviet Fatherland with positive 
action. Culture and Life insisted that the “true 
Soviet patriot” was not a “moralist” as depicted 
by Simonov but “a fighter for the establishment 
of the new, Communistic life.” Both Simonov and 
Fadayev admitted their shortcomings in public 
statements and acknowledged the correctness of 
party criticism. 

The vagaries of the party line were demon- 
strated anew in January 1950 when, within one 
week, a book by another Soviet literary figure of 
prominence, Katayev, was neue’ in 
Pravda, and then condemned on two successive 
days in the same newspaper.’ The chief criticism 
of this work, For the Power of the Soviets, as in 
the earlier criticism of Fadayev and Simonov, lay 
in the failure of the writer to draw the character 
of the hero in terms befitting a Soviet man of the 
new order. It was not proper that a respected 
leader, a party worker, would, as the author had 
described him, be called by his nickname. Katayev 
wrote the following recantation in Pravda on 
January 24, 1950: 


I agree with the just and principled criticism of my new 
novel For the Power of the Soviets given in the article of 
M. Bubennov in Pravda. I promise my readers that I 
shall make a fundamental revision of the novel. I con- 
sider this a matter of honor as a writer. 


Bound by party controls, the Soviet writer today 
is free neither in the choice of his themes nor in 
the development of his characters. He must show 
the movement of the country towards communism 
and the leading role of the Communist Party in 
guiding the country; he must delineate the su- 
perior qualities of the party member; and he must 
show the unqualified superiority of Socialist over 
capitalist society. What is expected of the Soviet 
writer is sketched in the following excerpts from 
the article by V. Ozerov, “Features of the Bolshe- 





1 Pravda reversed its decision Jan, 16, 1950: see Popular 
Education, No. 1, 1950, pp. 71-72. 
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vik as Depicted in Postwar Soviet Literature,” in 
Bolshevik, No. 10, 1949: 


It is most important that the leading role of the Party 
in the war should be reflected in Soviet art. Whereas 
cosmopolitan critics are in favor of portraying reflective 
heroes and of probing into the psychology of man as dis- 
tinct from society, Soviet literature reveals the features 
of the Bolshevik—the progressive, ideal fighter for com- 
munism—in his acts, in his close connection with the 
masses, in his special ability to organize them. The 
strength of the Communists lies in the fact that, while 
closely connected with the masses, they are always ahead 
of them, infecting the people with their spiritual energy. 
Soviet writers show that the Communist Party is con- 
Stantly educating the people in the realization of the 
immeasurable superiority of socialist over capitalist 
society. . . . One of the problems of postwar litera- 
ture is the problem of showing the Party worker who or- 
ganizes the postwar struggle for Communism, as the 
central hero of the book. The hero of the modern 
novel overcomes the resistance of people who have not 
yet purged their minds of some survivals of the past; and 
among such people are sometimes men who have been 
entrusted with high administrative posts. . . . Soviet 
literature describes the victorious penetration of Com- 
munist ideas into the masses. In the books of A. Gonchar, 
I, Erenburg and P. Pavlenko the word “Bolshevik” is the 
highest recognition of the social value of an individual. 

The Communists embody most vividly the features 
born of socialist society, those features which develop 
gradually along with the progress towards Communism. 
That is why the Bolshevik is represented in literature as 
the synthesis of the best national qualities, an example 
for the millions. By portraying men who have already 
acquired the features of Communism, Soviet writers help 
the Soviet people to look into tomorrow. This principle 
in the description of the Bolshevik character is the most 
important, because the best elements of the people, em- 
bodying the best qualities of workers and revolutionaries, 
are to be found in the Bolshevik Party. 


Party Control of the Theater 


The defects which the party detected in litera- 
ture were also discovered in theatrical produc- 
tion. The main target of the attack on the theater 
in the postwar period was the preference of the 
Soviet people for comedy and escapist themes. 
Charges of sabotage and attempts to poison the 
national consciousness were hurled at those theater 
direetors who included Western plays in their rep- 
ertories. Postwar criticism of Soviet theaters 
started with an editorial in the first issue of Cw- 
ture and Life on June 28, 1946. A month and a 
half after these preliminary warnings the Party 
Central Committee issued a resolution containing 
recommendations for the future. (Party Life, 
No. 1, 1946.) 

The Central Committee’s resolution of August 
26 entitled “On the Repertoire of the Dramatic 
Theaters and Measures for Its Improvement” 
made the following charges: 


(1) Soviet themes have been pushed out of the 
theater. The current repertories of the Moscow 
Art and Maly Theaters, for example, contain only 
3 plays out of 20 on the problems of Soviet life. 

(2) Even current plays on Soviet life present 
Soviet people as primitive and uncultured. 
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(3) There has been excessive preoccupation 
with historical themes. 

(4) The introduction into the repertories of 
plays by bourgeois dramatists constitutes an “at- 
tempt to poison the consciousness of the Soviet 
people with a world outlook hostile to Soviet 
society and to revive the survivals of capitalism in 
our consciousness and way of life.” 


In order to rectify the situation, the Central 
Committee instructed dramatists to create full- 
blooded works presenting Soviet life as a constant 
forward movement. It ordered them to help edu- 
cate Soviet youth to be devoted to the Fatherland, 
to have faith in the victory of the Communist 
cause, and to become capable of overcoming all 
obstacles. The Soviet Art Affairs Committee was 
required to have each theater present annually at 
least two or three new plays on Soviet themes. 
Newspapers and other publications were urged to 
hire “politically mature” critics and to give space 
to articles on new plays to help in the decisive 
struggle against the apolitical tendency in theatri- 
cal criticism. 

The Communist Party has continued to badger 
Soviet theater workers. Drama critics received 
their share of the party’s billingsgate along with 
literary and music critics in the “cosmopolitan” 
campaign that was inaugurated in early 1949; sev- 
eral drama critics were fired from their jobs and 
expelled from the party for criticizing on esthetic 
grounds plays which were ideologically accept- 
able. Pravda in January 1949 charged that some 
critics were trying to establish a “literary under- 
ground” and were “finding fault with everything 
good” in Soviet drama. Expulsions of drama 
critics from the party were reported in Literary 
Gazette on February 23, 1949 and March 12, 1949. 
Moreover, as late as May 1950 the Committee of 
Art Affairs was censured in a decree of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Republic (Rsrsr) Council of 
Ministers for the fact that “plays by Soviet au- 
thors on contemporary themes do not yet occupy 
the leading positions in the repertory of a series of 
theaters” (Soviet Art, May 13, 1950.) 

In response to the party’s demand for exposing 
the decadence of bourgeois culture, a spate of anti- 
Western, particularly anti-American plays have 
been produced in the postwar period and have 
received the acclaim of party spokesmen. As a 
postwar motif, anti-Americanism dates from the 
play by K. Simonov, The Russian Question, pro- 
duced in 1947. This play, which won a Stalin 
award, “exposed” the American press as the pros- 
tituted instrument of capitalists. It was followed 
by other Stalin award winners—Green Street and 
Conspiracy of the Doomed—which denounced the 
United States, and a host of others which por- 
trayed the imperialist warmongering of the United 
States in connivance with other countries against 
the Soviet Union, or the ills of life within the 
United States itself. 
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Lynchings, political and financial corruption, 
persecution of minorities and classes are among 
the favorite subjects for reflecting the current 
decadence of American culture. The Mad Haber- 
dasher is a typical Soviet version of the American 
internal scene. This play, by Anatoly Suvoroy, 
deals with schemes of warmongering American 
politicians to establish a Hitlerite dictatorship in 
the United States. Reviewing the play on Decem- 
ber 11, 1949, Bvenang Moscow stated : 


Before us is the America of ‘‘monkey business,” of the 
infamous fascist Senator Huey Long, Father Coughlin and 
the Black Legion, that is, the very America on which the 
Lamonts and Duponts, Hearsts and Dulles rely. There is 
much in the play which is a very reflection of 
reality. In the speeches of the mad Charlie who, 
after the failure of his plan to resurrect the Fuehrer, is 
made a Fuehrer without any mask, a provincial American 
Fuehrer such as Wall Street wants to have in every state 
and district of America—in these speeches do we not find 
a reflection, as in a mirror, of the dreams of American 
world hegemony? 


Other recent plays enjoying current popularity 
on the Soviet stage—An Alien Shadow, Court of 
Honor Green Street—deal with attempts of 
American diplomats, journalists, business men, 
and technicians to subvert well-meaning Soviet 
citizens in order to procure Soviet scientific or 
industrial know-how. These plays help to incul- 
‘ate a warped impression of the West and its way 
of life, and propagate the virtues of socialism. 


Soviet Motion Pictures 


Nine days after the publication of the Central 
Committee’s resolution on dramatic theaters, an- 
other Central Committee resolution, entitled “On 
the Moving Picture ‘The Great Life,’” criticized 
the entire field of cinematography. The film 
“The Great Life’ and its producers were de- 
nounced and several other film personalities of 
world renown were severely censured. (Party 
Life, No. 1, 1946.) 

In its criticism of “The Great Life,” the Cen- 
tral Committee said that while depicting the re- 
construction of the Donbas, the film concentrated 
upon a “primitive depiction of all kinds of per- 
sonal experiences and everyday scenes.” It gave 
the “false” impression that the reconstruction was 
effected by “brute force” and not by the use of 
“modern advanced techniques and the mechaniza- 
tion of labor processes.” Government organiza- 
tions were shown in the film as resisting instead 
of expediting reconstruction, and the secretary of 
the Communist Party cell in one coalpit was de- 
picted as having risked expulsion to aid the work- 
ers in rebuilding the mines. Another grave error 
in the film was the fact that its main heroes were 
all “hopeless drunks.” The managers of the 
mines failed to show “elementary care” about the 
living conditions of women workers, who lived in 
“dirty, half-ruined barracks.” “Technically il- 
literate workers with backward opinions and dis- 
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positions” were given the leading positions in the 
mines. In addition to its ideological faults, the 
picture was said to be on a low artistic level. Its 
various episodes were tied together only by “fre- 
quent drinking parties, cheap romances, erotic ad- 
ventures, and nocturnal chats in bed.” 

The other pictures criticized for similar failings 
in historic and ideological “accuracy” were “Ad- 
miral Nakhimov” directed by V. Pudovkhin, 
“Simple People” directed by G. Kozintsev and L. 
Trauberg, and “Ivan the Terrible,” part II, di- 
rected by perhaps the greatest of all Soviet direc- 
tors, S. Eisenstein. The latter had “exhibited ig- 
norance of historical facts by portraying the pro- 
gressive army of the Oprichniki as a band of de- 
generates similar to the American Ku Klux Klan, 
and Ivan the Terrible, a man of strong will and 
character, as weak and spineless, something like 
Hamlet.” These films, together with “Great 
Life,” were withdrawn. Asa result of the party’s 
criticism, only 18 of the 40 films planned for 
1946-47 were released. 

The Central Committee of the party minced no 
words in placing the film industry among its in- 
struments for the ideological education of the 
people. It proposed summarily “. . to the 
Ministry of Cinematography of the U.S.S.R. and 
its Council of Art to draw the necessary lessons 
and conclusions” from the party decree and “to 
organize the work of artistic cinematography so 
that in the future there will be no possibility to 
release similar films.” The erring directors ac- 
cepted the party’s criticism in the most adbject 
fashion : 


The resolution of the Central Committee reminds us 
with new force that Soviet art has been given one of the 
most honorable places in the decisive and supreme strug- 
gle of our ideology against the depraved ideology of the 
bourgeois world. Everything we do must be subordinated 
to the tasks of this struggle. (Culture and Life, October 
20, 1946.) 


The period since the issuance of the party de- 
cree has demonstrated the deadening effect which 
the party dictum has had on the Soviet film indus- 
try. By July 1948, when work was under way on 
some 80 feature films, the Council of Ministers 
accused the Ministry of Cinematography of sacri- 
ficing quality for quantity and ordered it to take 
proper steps to raise the ideological content of 
Soviet films. Work was halted on all films in pro- 
duction while the Ministry revised its plans. In 
1949 the “cosmopolitan” purge took a heavy toll of 
screen talent of all kinds. Soviet output of full- 
length feature films in 1950 was the lowest for at 
least the past decade. Of 20 planned for pro- 
duction and release under the 1950 schedule, only 
11 new films were made available to the public. 
Five of these had been in production since 1949. 
The lack of acceptable scenarios had been a re- 
current complaint in Soviet cinema circles for 
more than 8 years, and Culture and Life of Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, singled this shortcoming out in ex- 
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plaining the failures of the film industry in the 
past year. The article pointed out that qualified 
writers were not being attracted into the field and 
that preparation of thematic plans on the basis of 
which scenarios were ordered was badly organ- 
ized. The Ministry of Cinematography was de- 
clared the chief offender on both scores. 

The article said that of the 70 persons graduated 
from the State Institute of Cinematography in the 
past 5 years many had drifted into other art fields 
for lack of solicitude on the part of the Ministry. 
Moreover, it was pointed out that there was within 
the Ministry itself, a small group of screen 
writers, containing some persons of mediocre 
ability, which was responsible for “squeezing” 
non-Russians out of the field. 

The article revealed that the film studios of 
Tashkent, Tbilisi, Baku, Erevan, and Alma-Ata 
had not produced any films for a long time, a 
situation which may have resulted from this 
“Russification” process. It also implied that the 
Ministry’s screen writers in Moscow wanted to 
keep a tight hold on the creation of scenarios. 

The release of 11 full-length feature films in 
1950 and the goal of 26 set for 1951 (Soviet 
Estonia, December 30, 1950) were particularly un- 
impressive from the standpoint of mass propa- 
ganda when compared with the annual rate of 
40-45 prewar, 20-25 per year during the war, the 
1950 goal for 80-100 set in 1946, and the claimed 
Soviet capacity for the production of 300-400 
films yearly. 

Those scenarios that have come through the long 
and exacting process of censorship and review 
have been built around much the same themes 
that the legitimate theater has affected. Soviet 
heroes and episodes have been glorified and West- 
ern society has been pictured in the blackest 
terms. Pravda of March 8, 1950, commenting on 
two of the most successful recent Soviet films, 
states: “In the monumental films ‘The Fall of 
Berlin’ and ‘The Battle of Stalingrad,’ the specta- 
tor sees the image of the supreme military leader, 
Generalissimo of the Soviet Union, J. V. Stalin, 
the inspirer and organizer of the world-historic 
victories of the Soviet peaple . . 

In contrast, a new film, “Secret Mission,” re- 
leased in mid—1950 and equally acclaimed by party 
organs, purportedly tells the true story of Anglo- 
American treachery toward the Soviet Union in 
the last stages of the war. According to the 
version presented by the film, the appeal addressed 
to Premier Stalin by Winston Churchill for a 
Soviet offensive to relieve pressure on the Western 
front during the Battle of the Bulge was merely 
a trick. Simultaneously, the film relates, Ameri- 
can agents, headed by a United States Senator, 
were secretly conferring with Himmler in Berlin 
to arrange for a separate peace and to shift all 
German resistance eastward against the Red 
Army. According to Pravda, this is a truthful 
exposure of the treachery of the West, which was 
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preparing for its imperialistic postwar adventures 
even while pretending to fight side by side with 
the Soviet Union. 


Party Control of Music 


The official Soviet attitude toward music, as 
stated in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished in 1938, may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Music is subject to the general laws of art, 
hence to Marxist-Leninist esthetic principles and 
to party control. 

(2) Music always reflects class ideology, and is 
therefore important in class warfare. “Music is 
capable of infecting and embracing in a single 
mood large numbers of people. It is a powerful 
weapon for uniting the masses.” The “Marseil- 
laise,” the “Internationale,” and songs of Spanish, 
Russian, and German revolutionaries are cited as 
obvious examples. 

(3) The music policy of the Soviet Union, as 
determined by the party and Stalin, is “music for 
the masses.” 

Comparatively little was said about music and 
nothing about painting as the party’s campaign 
to retighten its grip on Soviet culture got under 
way in 1946. In October of that year, Culture and 
Life attacked Dmitri Shostakovich’s latest sym- 
phony because it showed ideological weakness and 
did not reflect the true spirit of the Soviet people. 
The critic found that the Ninth Symphony showed 
a “lack of warm, ideological conviction” and “a 
temporary forgetfulness of big, serious problems 
for a playful and fanciful trifle.” Apparently as 
a result, both Shostakovich and Prokofieff found 
it advisable to refuse invitations to visit the United 
States. 

No large-scale campaign against musicians and 
composers, however, developed until a year and a 
half later, when in January 1948 the country’s 
leading composers were summoned to a meeting 
with the Central Committee of the party. The 
opening and closing speeches were made by 
Zhdanov, who explained to the composers what 
kind of music they were expected to write. Com- 
mending to Soviet musicians the same chauvinis- 
tic formulas that had been imposed previously 
upon literature and drama, Zhdanov introduced 
a new variant of the concept of internationalism. 
“Tt is impossible to be an internationalist in music 
or anything else without being a true patriot of 
one’s native land; if the basis of internationalism 
is respect for other peoples, it is impossible to be 
an internationalist without respecting and loving 
one’s own people.” 

Ostensibly the main target of the party decree 
on music was an opera, The Great Friendship, 
commissioned by the Bolshoi Theater to honor the 
memory of the Bolshevik leader S. Ordzhonikidze 
and the thirtieth anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. It received its only performance in No- 
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vember 1947. Most of the resolution, however, 
was devoted to a sweeping denunciation of con- 
temporary Soviet composers, musical criticism, 
musical training, the governmental Committee on 
Art Affairs, and the Organizational Committee 
of the Soviet Composers Union. The composers 
Shostakovich, Prokofieff, Khachaturian, V. M. 
Shebalin, G. Popov, and N. Myaskovski were cen- 
sured, and the Central Committee’s Propaganda 
and Agitation Administration and the Council of 
Minister’s Committee on Art Affairs were called 
upon to “liquidate” the shortcomings in the Soviet 
musical world. The decree of the Central Com- 
mittee “On the Opera The Great Friendship by 
V. Muradeli” criticized the opera as “anti-art” 
and found fault with the libretto for alleged his- 
torical inaccuracies, although Muradeli presum- 
ably consulted standard Soviet reference works in 
preparing the story. (The libretto dealt with the 
establishment of Soviet power in the Caucasus in 
1918-20; and two small racial groups, the Osse- 
tians and the Georgians, were represented as hos- 
tile to the Russians. But the Central Committee 
decreed that this representation was contrary to 
history, and maintained that the real villains of 
the period were the Chechen and Ingush peoples, 
probably because during World War II these two 
minority groups were charged by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with collaborating with the Germans. ) 

The decree went on to say that Muradeli’s music, 
as well as that of Shostakovich, Prokofieff, Khach- 
aturian, Popov, and Shebalin, “reeked of con- 
temporary modernistic bourgeois music of Europe 
and America, which reflects the miasmas of 
bourgeois culture.” The unsatisfactory condition 
in Soviet music, which “had not measured up to 
its inheritance,” was traced to the Moscow Con- 
servatory (Shebalin, director), the Committee on 
Arts attached to the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. (Khrapchenko, chairman), the Organiz- 
ing Committee of the Union of Composers 
(Khachaturian, secretary), and music critics who 
slavishly praised these composers. The decree of 
the Central Committee “condemned the formalistic 
trends in Soviet music as anti-popular and leadin 
in practice to the liquidation of music,” propose 
a series of measures “to assure the development of 
Soviet music in a realistic direction”; exhorted 
composers to create for the Soviet people; and 
ordered the Government and party organization to 
take measures to assure the improvement of music. 
(Pravda, February 11, 1948.) 

Within a few weeks, the people named in the 
decree were removed from their positions. Their 
music disappeared from stores and was “out” at 
libraries. Concert schedules were hurriedly re- 
arranged to exclude their music. The newspapers 
for days were filled with letters to the Central 
Committee praising it for its service to Soviet 
music and with confessions from the composers 
themselves. Music students wrote that they were 
glad to return to the Russian classic traditions of 
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Glinka, Mussorgsky, and Tchaikovsky, who oc- 
cupy an unassailable position in the hearts of 
the Russian people. Modern Soviet composers 
were to be identified with Russian musical giants, 
whose biographies were hurriedly rewritten to 
show how or loved Russia and (contrary to fact) 
hated the West. For example, the much-traveled 
Rimsky-Korsakov was represented as disliking 
the West in an article entitled “The Loss of 
Melody,” by B. Asafiev, in the authoritative Ques- 
tions of Philosophy, No. 1, 1948. Actually 
Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Rubenstein, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and others spent a good part of their 
lives abroad, and their correspondence and other 
writings, despite normal patriotism, show no 
hostility toward the West. 

The two composers—Prokofieff and Shostako- 
vich—whose work was denounced in such sweep- 
ing terms have long been the pride of the U.S.S.R. 
and universally recognized as _ outstandin 
musicians. As recently as October 30, 1947, Cul- 
ture and Life had lauded Soviet music and said, 
“With Shostakovich’s Fifth and Seventh Sym- 
phonies and Prokofieff’s Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies, the Soviet symphonic school has 
confirmed its lead in world music.” Hence, it was 
not surprising that on February 11, 1948, the 
same day that the party’s decree was issued, the 
Information Bulletin of the Soviet Embassy 
in the United States featured a story on 
Khachaturian, lauding his music in fulsome terms. 

Khachaturian, a deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Armenian Ssr, talked hard to save his 
career. In addition to a confession, he wrote and 
signed an article for the February 28 number of 
the Jnformation Bulletin in which he said that 
the earlier feature, written by C. Lvov, was only 
the individual opinion of the writer and “con- 
tained statements about my music with which I 
cannot agree. I followed a formalistic 
path alien to the Soviet artists.” He promised 
to reform and thanked the party for its concern. 

Shostakovich, who with Kachaturian and 
Muradeli, was at first accused of making an un- 
satisfactory recantation following his consultation 
with Zhdanov in January 1948, seems to have re- 
deemed himself in the opinion of the party; his 
latest composition, an oratorio dedicated to the 
“glorious” Soviet reforestation program, won a 
Stalin prize in 1950. His confession in 1948 read: 
“I know that the party is right, that the party 
wishes me well, and that I must search for and find 
creative paths which lead me to Soviet realistic 
popular art. It is impossible for me not to search 
for such new paths, because I am a Soviet artist 
brought up under the Soviet regime; I must and 
want to find paths to the heart of the Soviet 
people.” 


In the case of Muradeli, although he recanted, 
he was rebuked once for the inadequacy of his 
reaction to personal instruction in music from 
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Zhdanov. Subsequently, he wrote a statement 
filled with such broad Communist platitudes that 
in places they might be but thinly veiled irony. 


They claim that in my country compusers are perse- 
cuted and the creative individuality of the artist is stifled. 
That is false and shameless slander. No country in the 
world gives its men and women such attention as the 
Soviet Union. . . . The leading artists of all nations and 
all ages have always expressed the most progressive ideas 
of their time. Soviet art is loyal to this great tradition. 
Soviet composers endeavor to give expression in their art 
to the most advanced ideas of modern times, which are 
the ideas of socialism. 


This statement was in direct contrast to Zhdanov’s 
pleas for the composers to follow nineteenth cen- 
tury romantics. 

During the All-Union Conference of Soviet 
Composers which convened in April 1948, Mura- 
deli was given a solo spot and oe nay spoke 
in a similar vein. Pravda remarked on April 23 
that his speech to the delegates was “not satisfac- 
tory.” 

In the three months which have passed since the decree, 
Muradeli has evidently not succeeded in understanding 
his errors to the full and has therefore been forced to 
confine himself simply to a general acknowledgment of 
the justice of the criticism directed against his opera. 


The favorite whipping-boy of Soviet critics has 
become Prokofieff, however, not Muradeli. He is 
the only one of the criticized composers who is not 
a product of the Soviet regime. He left the 
U.S. S. R. during the Revolution and returned in 
1933 to become a “Soviet composer.” In February 
1948 Prokofieff wrote: 


It is hard for me to realize that I was among those who 
express a formalistic trend. I understand that this deci- 
sion will provide a resolute turning point in Soviet musi- 
cal art. I am now working on a new opera, The Tale of a 
Real Man. It is dedicated to a heroic Soviet pilot. In 
this opera ... I shall draw upon our folk melodies. 


This new opera was also attacked. The Soviet 
critics said it showed that Prokofieff had “not 
learned anything.” On December 30, 1948, Pro- 
kofieff, ill at home, issued another confession say- 
ing he was sorry that “bourgeois formalism” had 
not been eliminated from his art. 

The meeting of the Union of Soviet Composers, 
which took place December 21-27, 1948, showed 
the effect of the purge which followed the decree. 
New composers appeared, most of them little 
known even to the Soviet people. Many new com- 
positions bore such titles as The Flag Above the 
Village Soviet, Cantata About the Fatherland, 
a Song About Stalin, etc. Yet the newspaper 
Soviet Art complained on February 5, 1949, that 
“compositions are still lacking in our repertoire 
which reveal a full-scale image of the great Lenin 
and Stalin.” 

Certain fragments of the new works of com- 
posers under criticism were described as showing 
“improvement” and a “. striving to get on 
the path of creative realism,” but the meeting de- 
cided that “the creative reconstruction of these 
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composers is proceeding slowly” and that their 
compositions still contain certain “formalistic ele- 
ments.” Khrennikov, who had replaced Khacha- 
turian as secretary-general of the Union of Com- 
posers, expounded the program of musical devel- 
opment adopted at the meeting. This program 
called for greater utilization of indigenous folk 
music, creation of “melodic compositions,” resur- 
gence of choral singing (as “typically Russian”), 
and elimination of music critics who upheld 
“modern” Western ideals in music. Khrennikov 
declared the willingness of the composers to follow 
the dictates of the party, “to continue to struggle 
against currents ideologically hostile to Soviet 
art.” (Culture and Life, February 21, 1948.) 
By 1949 the campaign against the composers 
had been reduced to mere policing operations, 


whereas the attack on the music critics (which was . 


part of a general campaign against all types of 
critics) reached a new intensity. 

The campaign against music critics got under 
way as early as March 1948, when a book entitled 
Soviet Musical Culture by Igor Belza, musicolo- 
gist of the Moscow Conservatory, was attacked in 
Pravda on March 26, 1948, by David Zaslavsky. 
Belza’s treatment of Shostakovich’s latest works, 
as well as that of other composers under attack, 
was considered too lenient for the tastes of the 
moment. Belza emphasized that, owing to the 
watchfulness of the party, like everything else in 
the U.S.S.R., Soviet music was flourishing. Zas- 
lavsky countered these statements: Soviet music 
was not flourishing, it was rotting away; the party 
was hard at work cleansing it. Belza was a “dili- 
gent defender of unpatriotic art.” His yardstick 
was world fame. 

As time passed, this theme was fully developed 
in attacks on music, literary, drama, and motion 
picture critics. Singled out were those who at 
one time or another in the past had praised the 
artists who are currently under attack by the 
party. 

A treatise entitled General History of Musical 
Culture, by R. Gruber, was taken to task for “er- 
rors in principle.” The book, according to 
Khrennikov, “blindly upheld [the work of] the 
Western European bourgeois teachers” and “com- 
pletely ignored the contribution of Slavonic cul- 
ture and the culture of the peoples of the Trans- 
Caucasus and Central Asia.” (Culture and Life, 
February 20, 1949.) 

The critic, Ogolevets, was castigated for liking 
Stravinsky. Others had the misfortune of au- 
thoring textbooks and articles which did not con- 
form to the present viewpoint. As late as March 
1950 reverberations of the campaign against the 
music critics were still being heard. Soviet Art, 
commenting on a recent All-Union Session on 
Musicology, warned on March 25, 1950: 

The instructions of the Party on ideological questions, the 
unmasking of formalism, the fight against any manifesta- 


tions of cosmopolitanism in musicology—all this armed 
Soviet historians and theoreticians of music, taught them 
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to recognize hostile influences under whatever mask they 
might hide, and cleared the path for the development of 
a real truly Marxist science of music. 

Up to now the vicious and long condemned “theory” of the 
separation of science from criticism has still not actually 
been outlived. Some musicologists still limit their cre- 
ative activity to the study of the music of remote ages 
or at best of the nineteenth century and only a few of 
them work in the field of Soviet music. Unquestionably 
this is one of the main causes of the general backward- 
ness and weakness of Soviet musicology. It is necessary 
to attain a situation wherein the basic field of research 
for historians and theoreticians is Soviet music, Soviet 
musical culture, problems of the socialistic esthetics of the 
art of music. 


Party Control of Art 


While no single artists or other art workers have 
been subjected to Party Central Committee censure 
by name, and while official grumblings have been 
limited to general complaints, Soviet artists never- 
theless have felt the impact of the ideological 
decrees. The tendency to chauvinism character- 
istic of the early decrees was applied to art in a 
Pravda statement on June 27, 1947: 


We may say with confidence that the center of artistic 
culture of the world has now moved to Moscow. From 
here mankind receives the art of the most advanced 
thought of great feelings, of higher morality and note- 
worthy artistry. 


On August 11, 1947, a Pravda editorial attacked 
followers of Picasso, Matisse, and other “cubists,” 
deriding their claim to “leftist” art. In late 
February 1948 a special meeting of the Presidium 
of the Organization Committee of the Soviet 
Painters Union found that the artists were com- 
mitting the same kind of errors as the musicians. 
“Cosmopolitans” among Soviet architects were 
censured in Culture and Life on March 22, 1949, 
and impressionism was condemned as “perni- 
cious” in the same newspaper, No. 30 1949. In 
1950 the president of the Academy of Arts of the 
U.S.S.R., A. Gerasimov, speaking at a session of 
the Academy, declared : 

are the task of Soviet pictorial arts, artists, and 
the Academy of Arts of the U.S.S.R., which is essentially 
a scientific and creative center of the Socialist state, is 
not only to defend Soviet painting, sculpture, and drawing, 
our art criticism and our art schools from the penetration 
of decadent bourgeois influences, but also to make a bold 
attack on reactionary bourgeois art. 


Soviet artists, along with the other workers in 
the rest of the country’s cultural apparatus are 
under pressure to arm themselves with the teach- 
ings of the works of Marxism-Leninism on art, 
and art education as a whole has been ordered to 
purge itself of everything that would impede the 
ideological development of young artists, “espe- 
cially . . . such features hostile to [our] 
philosophy as kowtowing to the bourgeois West 
and such views inimical to ourselves as cosmopoli- 
tanism and bourgeois nationalism.” (Soviet Art, 
February 1950.) 

Artistic freedom, whether it be in literature, 
music, the drama, or painting, is therefore circum- 
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scribed by the party controls enumerated above. 
The Soviet attitude toward artistic freedom is re- 
vealed in a curious piece of logic published in 
Culture and Life on March 11, 1947: 


The partisanship of Soviet literature not only does not 
limit real freedom of art; on the contrary, only it really 


guarantees true freedom for the artist. Only that artist 
is free in his creation who is versed in the laws of the 
historical development of society and who with all his 
heart is devoted to his people, to the Communist Party, 
and to the Socialist Society. 


As the masters of the Kremlin see it, only Soviet 
Marxists are or can be free. 


The Kremlin’s Intensified Campaign in the Field of Cultural Affairs 


by Edward W. Barrett 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


The Campaign of Truth is making headway. 
During the past year we have stepped up opera- 
tions by one-third. For example, we have in- 
creased the number of overseas posts from 136 to 
168. Last year the Voice of America carried our 
message in 26 languages; today the story is told 
in 46; broadcast time has increased by 66 percent. 
Today, 600,000 people will view various aspects 
of American life in our films throughout the 
world—during the year the overseas audience will 
total 400 million, double the number for the 
previous year. We are bringing more foreign 
visitors to this country to see us first hand than 
ever before. Weare giving far more attention to 
targeting—to selecting the most representative 
people from countries where the Communists are 
making their greatest effort. 

The results of this intensified campaign are en- 
couraging. We can take heart that our blows are 
being felt. In some parts of the world arena, we 
have the commie off balance; in others, he’s on the 
ropes. A majority of the global audience is on 
our side. These are heartening facts. They rep- 
resent profits in the business of building a free 
world. I’m glad to report these gains. 

But there’s another page which carries another 
story—our set-backs. I would be somewhat less 
than honest if I did not report that we are taking 
a serious set-back on one front of the total cam- 
paign. Recent reports from our embassies in all 
parts of the world leave no doubt that the Kremlin 
is mounting a gigantic propaganda offensive 
against us in the field of cultural affairs. 

This offensive is intended to prove once and for 
all that the West, and particularly the United 
States, is without culture, and that the Soviet 
Union is the very cradle of culture. You will 
recall that already they claim to have invented 
or discovered almost everything valid in the world 
of science! Let me tell you what is happening 





1 Excerpts from an address made before the Institute of 
International Education, New York, N. Y., on Nov. 14 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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because, quite frankly, the Government needs your 
help. 

A little more than a year ago, a major change 
in Soviet tactics became evident. Faced with cer- 
tain deficiencies in its political and economic 
propaganda, and with China “safe” and the North 
Koreans saturated to the point of fanaticism, the 
Soviets decided to launch an all-out assault on the 
cultural front. 

In the past, Soviet artists participated relatively 
little in international festivals and other events 
outside their own bloc. Since the beginning of 
1951, however, and notably since the theme of 
“peaceful coexistence” was introduced, the Soviet 
Government has sent its best films, musicians, bal- 
lerinas, writers, and artists to numerous festivals, 
competitions, fairs, and other events. 

On the other hand, the United States has been 
represented in these events only occasionally or 
not at all. What has been the effect? Let me 
give you a few examples. 


Effect of the Soviet’s Latest Propaganda Move 


At the International Music Contest held at 
Brussels in May of this year, 3 talented Russian 
musicians were entered and walked off with first 
and second places. They were obviously hand- 
picked and the cream of the Soviet crop. In a 
field of 12 finalists, 2 young Americans who un- 
officially represented us trailed ninth and eleventh. 
The Russians simply outclassed us. The Belgian 
press reported that the winning Russian violinist 
was sensational and compared favorably with the 
topmost violinists in the Western World. Now 
the point is that Belgian musical audiences are 
especially susceptible to good music. The Russian 
successes led many of the millions who listened by 
radio to the conclusion that a country that could 
produce such talent and make such an effort in 
artistic fields probably was “peace loving” and 
culturally superior. Here, by a simple visit of 
these musicians, the Kremlin had won its point! 
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Italy is a country where culture and art, with 
emphasis on the humanities, still play a leading 
role in formation of attitudes and opinions. At 
the Milan Fair in 1950, the 16 Russian exhibits 
were the largest and most artistically presented. 
Their presence made a favorable impression and 
the absence of American participation permitted 
the Soviets to say that Americans were too bus 
preparing for war and too materialistic to aed. 
Ve lost that contest without a struggle! 

Again at the International Music Festival at 
Florence this past May, the news was announced 
dramatically at a press conference that the Soviets 
would participate with their famed Russian ballet. 
This was reduced finally to 4 performers who, 
however, were top-notch. They lived at a de luxe 
hotel in complete seclusion, under the chaperonage 
of Soviet Embassy personnel. They were per- 
mitted to make no contacts with people outside 
their group. The United States, however, was not 
represented at the festival at all. Score another 
victory for the Kremlin. Again, a Kremlin vic- 
tory by default! 

At the film festival in Cannes in May 1951, the 
Russians, again accepting at the last moment, sent 
an Official delegation which included a top-film 
producer and one of their brightest stars. They 
scored heavily at press conferences attended by 
hundreds of the best newsmen from everywhere 
in the world. Among social functions, inci- 
dentally, their own reception was the most elabo- 
rate of the 30 official receptions given. 

There was no official U.S. delegation at Cannes 
nor were there any U.S. motion-picture stars or 
an official reception. Fortunately, a private U.S. 
citizen, learning that no American reception was 
planned, donated a thousand dollars and saved 
the day. Another Soviet triumph, slightly 
spoiled by chance. 

Now these are isolated—but important—ex- 
amples of how the Soviets are beating us to the 
punch in this field. By no means do they indicate 
the saturation effort the Kremlin is making. In 
France, for example, it is conservatively estimated 
that the total annual expenditure of the Soviet 
Union on propaganda is 150 million dollars—more 
than the United States Government is spending 
on its program of information and educational 
exchange around the world. 

Now what does all this mean? Does the in- 
tensifying of cultural exchanges between the 
U.S.S.R. and the free world mean that the Iron 
Curtain is finally being lifted? What is their real 
purpose ? 


U.S. Efforts To Establish Cultural Rapport 
With the Soviets 


Let us go back for a moment to an interview that 
took place between a well-known American and 
Marshal Stalin on December 21, 1946, at the 
Kremlin. Stalin was asked: “Do you favor a 
broad exchange of cultural and scientific informa- 
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tion between our two nations?” To which Stalin 
replied: “Of course.” 

e agree, Mr. Stalin. We did then and we do 
now. In fact, as early as 1943, while World War 
II was still in progress, the American Government 
sought to establish the first concrete acts of cul- 
tural cooperation with the Soviet Union which 
would pave the way for close postwar ties. Fol- 
lowing the Moscow conference of October 1943, 
Ambassador Averell Harriman took the initiative 
in a note to Foreign Minister Molotov, in which he 
expressed the desire of the United States to in- 
stitute a program of cultural interchange. While 
Mr. Molotov’s reply was generally favorable, noth- 
ing resulted. 

Later, in October 1945, the Department of State 
again stated its interest in establishing a firm basis 
for postwar cultural relations with the U.S.S.R., 
and a month later informed Deputy Minister 
Vyshinsky that we would appreciate a frank dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of student exchange in 
the 1946-47 academic year. A reply was never 
received. 

This by no means daunted our efforts. During 
the 2 years which followed, more than 25 official 
overtures were made for various types of cultural 
interchange. In each case the proposal was either 
turned down or ignored completely. The result— 
instead of 25 experiences leading toward a firmer 
understanding between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the United States—there was one ex- 
perience repeated 25 times—NIET! 

Perhaps a new kind of patience is required. In 
this connection, I was amused at a report that 
reached my desk a few mee ago to the effect that 
the city of Stalingrad finally accepted, on October 
3, a 9-year-old invitation to send a good will mis- 
sion to the city of Coventry, England, and Cov- 
entry officials tol indicated their willingness to 
receive the mission. 

It should be clear, then, what the real purposes 
of the Kremlin are in the field of cultural inter- 
change. The most recent tactic—the intensifica- 
tion of cultural activity—can be easily understood. 
For one thing, it presents a distracting sideshow 
of peaceful and friendly activity, designed to 
draw attention away from the aggressive pressures 
exerted by the Soviets against other nations. 
Also, it is another attempt to strengthen the party 
line of Soviet superiority—another effort at fur- 
ther indoctrination of Communists and fellow 
travelers—another strike at so-called decadent 
capitalism. It is aimed to serve still another pur- 
pose very conveniently—to remove the stigma of 
the Iron Curtain—to make it appear that, if in 
fact there ever was a curtain, it is now being lifted. 
What we must bear in mind is that the same act 
is going on behind it. The actors are only ne 
ping through long enough to put on a well- 
rehearsed skit on the apron of the stage. 

This is what we face: A clever act produced by 
a company of deceivers. What can we do about 
it? 
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U. S. Prepares To Meet the New Propaganda Threat 


The problems we face are difficult for many 
reasons. They are difficult because we are up 
against a government by decree. We cannot, for 
example, order a leading American artist to per- 
form at a specified time or place. Nor do we want 
to. Our job is to educate, not to indoctrinate. 
Our purpose is not to prove that we are superior 
products of a superior system. Our objective is 
to create mutual respect and understanding. We 
do not have anything to sell; but we have much 
to share. It is not our desire to dominate; it is 
our desire to trade as equals on the common ground 
of friendship and trust. 

Yes, our task is difficult; but it is not insur- 
mountable. 

Let us remember that the business of interna- 
tional educational and cultural interchange is a 
relatively new venture in our foreign relations. 
Diplomacy is as old as are nations, but educational 
exchange on an extensive scale is a fairly recent 
development. The oldest American organization 
in the field is the Institute of International Edu- 
cation—and it is only 30 years of age. The pro- 
grams officially sponsored by the Department of 
State have been in operation for less than half 
that long. In fact it was not until the passage 
of the Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 that we have been authorized to func- 
tion on a world-wide basis. 

We have had a lot to learn. But in a compar- 
atively short time we have made rapid and sig- 
nificant progress. 

This year more than 10,000 leaders, specialists, 
lecturers, editors, teachers, and students have been 
given U.S. Government grants to make possible 
the largest two-way exchange in our history. 
Right now, for example, there are more than 31,- 
000 foreign students from 121 countries studying 
on 1,400 American campuses. Most of these stu- 
dents are financed by the nearly 500 private agen- 
cies who are giving invaluable support to the 
program. 

The story of our achievement is not told only 
by statistics. Today, we are sharpening our pro- 
gram. Weare bringing more leaders - will in- 
fluence large numbers on their return. We are 
bringing more teachers who will educate the youth 
of other countries on their return. And, we are 
sponsoring more youth programs for the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

I am encouraged, too, that largely through pri- 
vate initiative we are sponsoring, or taking part 
in more cultural events. 


Highlights of U.S. Cultural Activity 


I recall, for instance, that during the autumn of 
1949, a group of fine young college actors from 
Howard University journeyed to Norway to put 
on their version of Ibsen’s “Wild Duck.” Scan- 
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dinavian audiences were delighted not only with 
their rendition of Ibsen’s classic, but with the 
students themselves. The young colored players 
proved themselves real ambassadors and did much 
to counter the false impressions of the United 
States created by Paul Robeson on his earlier 
European tour. 

Certainly one of the high lights of our cultural 
activities abroad was the 4-month European tour 
of the American National Ballet Theatre which 
appeared in 21 cities in 8 countries. The tour was 
underwritten by Blevens Davis and conducted 
under the auspices of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. Here are some press no- 
tices which show the kind of reception the Ballet 
received: The Manchester (England) Express 
said, “The top-line dancers in the American Na- 
tional Ballet Company hit the town so hard last 
night that even the scene shifters got caught in 
the curtain calls. ... If this is America’s re- 
turn for the visit of Sadlers’ Wells, the debt is 
paid with interest.” 

Last Spring, the American National Theatre 
and Academy did an excellent job of showing the 
world, and West Berliners in particular, some of 
the top attractions that Americans enjoy. At the 
Berlin festival, Europeans heard Astrid Varnay’s 
Isolde and the Juilliard String Quartet. They 
were treated to Judith Anderson’s fine perform- 
ance in Medea and thrilled to the colorful show 
Oklahoma as much as have American audiences. 

Last August, the United States played host to 
the 500 delegates to the General Assembly of the 
World Assembly of Youth. Representing volun- 
tary youth organizations in 64 nations, the As- 
sembly met at Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y., 
to discuss the theme, “What Kind of World Does 
World Youth Want?” High lights of the pro- 
gram were performances by the NBC Symphony, 
the Hall-Johnson Choir, and the Ballet Theatre. 

These are examples of the kind of cultural 
activities with which we, the United States, have 
served. There are more—but unfortunately not 
many more. If we are to stand up to the Soviet 
cultural offensive effectively, a much greater effort 
is needed. If we are willing to apply our imagi- 
nation and our resources to this effort, if we deter- 
mine that the world shall not believe the Soviet 
lie that we have no real culture of our own, then 
we can defeat this Soviet offensive against us. 

It is a job which government is not equipped to 
do and one that government does not want to do. 
It is one which requires the willing support and 
initiative of private agencies. It requires sacri- 
fices in time and money on the part of the best 
talent we have. We must not be satisfied with 
half-hearted effort or second-rate participants. 

This means that we must give far more atten- 
tion to the problems of selection. We must not 
only export our best; we must import the best. 
And, we must not rest on pleasant assumptions. 
Everything that travels on the international high- 
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ways between this country and the rest of the 
world must be evaluated on its return. We must 
continuously and objectively check our successes 
and our failures if we are to improve our product. 

Finally, we must give far more attention to the 
problem of providing a rewarding experience for 
our foreign visitors. Again this is a job for pri- 
vate agencies. The problems are many. One is 
the problem of dispersal. Concentration of race 
groups merely breeds seclusion. Foreign visitors 
must be thoroughly integrated with Americans, 
live with them, and engage in social activities with 
them. There is no officially chaperoned “vodka 
circuit” in the United States and we don’t want 
one. 

A foreign student studying at one of our large 
universities is a good case of missed opportunity, 
from his point of view and ours. He finally re- 
ceived his American education, but missed the boat 
so far as seeing the America that made his educa- 
tion possible. A student in advanced psychology, 
he spent much of his time in the laboratory filled 
with experimental rats. He fed them special 
diets and studied their behavior through several 
generations. At Christmas he had to refuse in- 
vitations from Americans to spend the holidays 
with them in their homes. Easter was the same 
story—more study of his rats. When he had fin- 
ished his work and was preparing to return to 
his own country, an acquaintance asked what he 
considered the most outstanding of his experiences 
in the United States to which he replied: 


“I never left the city. I didn’t have time to 
make friends but I think I have advanced my pro- 
fessional career.” 


Finally, there must be provision for better orien- 
tation of our foreign visitors. They must not only 
learn the use of English before commencing their 
activities; they must be given a thorough know]l- 
edge of our customs and habits. They must learn 
something of our history and traditions. We must 
not assume that to see America is to understand 
America, much less appreciate America. 

The entire problem of providing a worth while 
experience for foreign visitors is a complex one 
and one which will have to be met largely on the 
local level. That is one reason I am glad to learn 
of the new regional offices being established by the 
Institute of International Education. This de- 
centralization should enable more citizens to learn 
the right and wrong way of playing host to for- 
eign visitors from abroad. 

Above all let us remember not to indoctrinate, 
but to provide an experience that is truly Ameri- 
can; not to picture only the good, but to make cer- 
tain that the picture is an honest one; not to 
attempt to demonstrate that we are perfect, but 
to show that we recognize our faults and are work- 
ing toward their solution; not to strive for accep- 
tance of our way of life, but for an appreciation 
and understanding of that way of life. 
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Some too easily discouraged people today have 
accepted as a matter of fact the idea that World 
War III is inevitable. This attitude is a danger- 
ous one which might in itself lead us into another 
conflict. For my part, it is unthinkable to admit 
that the peoples of the world cannot stand and 
work together for peace, each in their separate 
ways. I firmly believe that through the personal 
contact of peoples engaged in international ex- 
change, we can build the kind of understanding 
on which any enduring peace must be founded. It 
is a challenge that none of us can avoid. The 
stakes are high. It deserves courage, devotion, 
and plain hard work on the part of all Americans, 

Again I ask, is the Iron Curtain being lifted? 
The answer is “It is being manipulated.” To ex- 
plain just how the Curtain is being manipulated, 
let me take up my second question: What is their 
real purpose in cultural interchange ¢ 


Cultural Interchange as a Major Tool 
of Soviet Propaganda 


It must be remembered that cultural exchange 
has become a major tool of Soviet propaganda. 
As such, it is an instrument of national policy. 
The Communist Party has utilized the educational 
system, all media of communication, all cultural 
media, and has pressed scientific and intellectual 
activity into its service in effecting its appointed 
task. The work of Soviet artists must be subordi- 
nated to the policies of the party by concentrating 
on well-defined subject matter which shows the 
Soviet Union only in a glorified light, according 
to the dead Politburo member, Zhdanov. He con- 
cludes, “Literature must become Party. ... 
Down with non-Party writers.” 

This subordination to the State permeates all 
Soviet culture. We might put it somewhat more 
simply: “People are no darned good, except to 
serve the State!” 

The tight controls applied to Soviet cultural 
output is equally nstioathie in their exchange-of- 
persons program. ‘There is a constant stream of 
hand-picked delegations going into the Soviet 
Union, for the Kremlin places great emphasis on 
personal contact. Even though these delegations 
are highly screened and carefully selected, they 
are closely chaperoned. The U.S.S.R. rolls out 
its “plush” carpets for them in their tours around 
the “vodka” circuit. ‘They are given messages and 
they go out again to spread the information that 
the Soviet Union desires to spread. In one year, 
1950, some 17,000 persons came from the outside 
to get the messages first-hand. 

Likewise, there is a constant stream of persons 
going out of the Soviet Union. In 1950 some 
39,000 persons—athletes, leaders of the arts and 
sciences, the ballet and top musicians—were sent 
out on propaganda missions. Again, these were 
carefully selected and not just from the standpoint 
that they would dare to run away! 

Care in selection is especially important when 
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the Soviets send their athletes into competition. 
Because of the credo of Soviet superiority, they 
must win at all costs. After selecting the most 
promising contestants, they are trained rigorously. 

However, should there be the least doubt of vic- 
tory, referees of the right political persuasion are 
chosen. In matches with the satellites, particu- 
larly, everyone understands that Soviet superi- 
ority must be maintained. Consequently, it is not 
“diplomatic” for satellite teams to beat Soviet 
competitors. 


Should all else fail, the record book is juggled to 
shift Soviet athletes to the top of the list. There 
are documented cases of this. Such manipula- 
tions follow logically the well-known Soviet 
claims to have invented the airplane, telephone, 
radio, penicillin, and discovery of the North Pole. 

It will be interesting to see how the Kremlin 
handles its propaganda at the Olympic Games in 
Helsinki next summer, an event they are entering 
in force for the first time! 


University Reforms in the Soviet Zone of Germany 


The following are excerpts from a report, dated 
November 8, which was prepared in the Public 
Relations Division of the Office of the U.S. High 


Commissioner for Germany: 


With the opening of East German universities 
on September 1, 1951, the much advertised uni- 
versity reforms were put in effect. Purpose of 
the reforms, as openly admitted by Soviet zone 
officials, is to boost the contribution of the uni- 
versities in the East zone 5-year plan. To achieve 
it, the hallowed tradition of “academic freedom” 
has been thrown out of the window and sup- 
planted by a carefully planned academic schedule, 
calculated to turn out well-trained and politically 
reliable specialists. Lecture schedules, admission 
policies, curricula, academic stipends, and sal- 
aries have been revised to fit into this new plan, 
adapted largely from Soviet models. 

The outstanding feature of the reform is the 
establishment of an academic year of 10 months, 
lasting from September 1 to July 7. It includes 
3 weeks of winter vacations and 6 weeks of prac- 
tical training. By contrast, West German stu- 
dents barely ee 7 months of the year in regular 
academic work. In the future, East German stu- 
dents will be expected to take about 30 hours per 
week in lectures and seminars. About one-third 
of the curriculum consists of compulsory courses 
in Marxism-Leninism and other political lectures, 
as well as Russian language and literature, Ger- 
man language and literature, and physical educa- 
tion. The compulsory courses extend through 
the entire 3 or 4 years of the students’ academic 
training. Soviet zone education officials have 
argued that a knowledge of the Russian language 
is essential to enable students to draw on the fruits 
of Soviet science, claimed to be “the world’s most 
advanced science.” The study of German lan- 
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guage and literature is considered important to 
improve the students’ use of language, allegedly 
faulty with many “worker and peasant students.” 
Although the importance of political education 
throughout the academic career is too obvious to 
require explanation, it should be noted that the 
compulsory courses in Russian and German, as 
well as physical education, will provide additional 
media for instilling Communist dogma. 

To insure that students work conscientiously 
throughout the year, seminar groups of 15-25 stu- 
dents each are to be set up at all universities. 
Every student must belong to such a group which 
is under the direction of a scientific or technical 
assistant. The Free German Youth (Fps) 
study groups will represent the organizational 
nucleus of the new study groups. These new so- 
called “state seminar groups” (Staatliche Sem- 
inar-Gruppen) will achieve a two-fold purpose: 
To supervise students’ academic work as well as 
political behavior. 

A radical departure from German academic 
usage is the institution of so-called “Zwischen- 
pruefungen” or final examinations at the end of 
every school year. This is to assure that lassitude 
or inability to keep up with studies is discovered 
before it is too late. 

In conjunction with the 10-month academic 
year, special legislation was passed to raise the 
standard of living for students and professors. 
The number of stipends has been increased so that 
perhaps 60 percent of the students, chiefly in the 
politically and economically vital fields, are sub- 
sidized by the state. The amount of the basic 
stipend has been increased from 120 DM to 180 
DMa month. This can be increased by monthly 
supplements of 20 DM to 40 DM for good achieve- 
ments (measured by examination grades). Ex- 
tra stipends are available to the following cate- 
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gories: Workers and peasants, intelligentsia, such 
as winners of national prizes, “heroes of labor,” 
“distinguished teachers,” and “distinguished phy- 
sicians of the people,” etc., and recognized victims 
of fascism “et their children. 

Salaries of professors and “Dozenten” have been 
substantially increased. All personnel teaching 
at “workers’ and peasants’ faculties” have received 
increases up to 30 percent beginning August 1, 
1951. Liberal financial arrangements for sick- 
ness, retirement, etc., are provided for. Of course, 
these salaries are paid in Eastmarks which are 
considerably less valuable than Westmarks, the 
ratio being 1:4. Aside from this fact, however, 
the new salaries are from 50 to 100 percent higher 
than those prevailing in West Germany and West 
Berlin. This is particularly true of “Dozenten” 
who in West Berlin and West Germany earn only 
about 3,000 to 6,000 DM a year. 

Approximately 35,000 students have been en- 
rolled at the universities in the Soviet zone this 
fall. The target for 1955 is 55,000 students, at 
least 40 percent of whom must be worker and 
peasant students, and at least 30 percent women 
students. The number of universities and Hoch- 
schulen is to be increased from 19 to 25. At the 
present time East Zone authorities are doing 
everything possible to entice qualified students to 
the universities, according to the East press. 
Many vacancies still exist in the pedagogics, eco- 
nomics, and law faculties. The new admission 
policies ostensibly place more emphasis on aca- 
demic qualifications. However, in actual practice, 
the stringent political prerequisites continue. 
Preference is given to workers and peasants and 
the “creative intelligentsia” i.e., persons who 
play a decisive role in the construction of the 
“democratic state.” Preference is furthermore 
given to persons and their children who, in accord- 
ance with established laws and regulations, are 
assured a university education, such as deputies 
of the people’s chamber, winners of national 
prizes, “distinguished teachers,” and “distin- 
guished physicians of the people,” “heroes of 
labor,” “distinguished activists,” “distinguished 
inventors,” winners in vocational contests, and 
students who graduated from high schools with 
distinction. 

All candidates for admission are screened by a 
special commission consisting of the university 
rector, the dean of the faculty, the dean of the 
students, and one representative each of the Free 
German Youth (Fps), the Free German Labor 
(Fpes), the Democratic Women’s League (Drs), 
and the Peasants Mutual Aid Association (Vpes). 

It is strange irony that, on paper at least, many 
aspects of the East zone university reforms reflect 
familiar characteristics of American practices. 
Closer control over students’ work, obligatory 
courses, and frequent examinations are all part of 
the normal college and university pattern in the 
United States. Furthermore, the attempt to 
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bridge the gap between students and professors 
and establishment of small discussion and study 
groups constitute an integral part of American 
university life. The East German reforms pro- 
vide that lectures, instead of being offered accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the individual professor, 
are to be coordinated with regard to the needs of 
the students and the over-all academic program. 
There is to be a closer relationship between lec- 
tures and the actual problems and trends of our 
time. Lectures are to inspire and guide students 
in their actions. 

All of this would surely be approved by any 
American university teacher. Progressive Ger- 
man educators, with the assistance of American 
Military Government and Hicoe, have worked 
for a long time toward the adoption of some of 
these practices in West German universities, but 
in the hands of a ruthless party dictatorship, these 
organizational devices merely become instruments 
for the degradation of the universities to political 
party schools. The university as “universitas 
literarum,” as a center for the search of truth, has 
ceased to exist. In fact, academic terminology— 
“academic freedom,” “progressive science,” “study 
groups,” “general education,” “actuality,” ete.— 
has lost its meaning. 

Another paradox is to be noted. East zone au- 
thorities constantly argue that the university cur- 
riculum should not remain narrowly specialized 
and isolated. For this reason courses in political 
and social science, in Russian and German lan- 
guages and literature, and physical education, are 
included. On the other hand, the new university 
plan abolishes degrees in combined fields, such as 
history and literature, and prescribes for the fu- 
ture the so-called “one-field curriculum” (Zinfach- 
studium). Through this innovation, East zone 
universities in the future are to produce “genuine 
specialists,” in other words, qualified technical 
personnel for the planned economy. 


Supplementary Extradition 
Convention With Canada 


[Released to the press November 14] 


On October 26, 1951, the United States and 
Canada signed a supplementary extradition con- 
vention. The purpose of this new convention is to 
supplement in certain respects the list of crimes 
on account of which extradition may be granted 
under the treaties and conventions in force be- 
tween the United States and Canada, particularly 
the convention concluded by the United States and 
Great Britain on December 13, 1900, so as to com- 
prehend any and all frauds which are punishable 
criminally by the laws of both contracting states, 
especially those which occur in connection with 
transactions in securities. The substance of the 
convention is contained in article I, which reads. 
as follows: 
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The enumeration numbered 11 in Article I of the Sup- 
plementary Extradition Convention signed on December 
13, 1900, between the United States of America and Her 
Britannic Majesty, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


11A “Obtaining property, money or valuable securities 
by false pretences or by defrauding the public or any 
person by deceit or falsehood or other fraudulent means, 
whether such deceit or falsehood or any fraudulent means 
would or would not amount to a false pretence. 

11B “Making use of the mails in connection with 
schemes devised or intended to deceive or defraud the 
public or for the purpose of obtaining money under false 
pretences.” 


Article II of this supplementary convention 
provides that it shall enter into force on the day 
of the exchange of the instruments of ratification. 


Tax Conventions With Canada 


[Released to the press November 21] 


On November 21, 1951, Acting Secretary James 
E. Webb and W. D. Matthews, Minister of Canada 
at Washington, exchanged the instruments of rati- 
fication of the two supplementary tax conventions 
between the United States and Canada which were 
signed at Ottawa on June 12, 1950. The two con- 
ventions thereupon entered into force in accord- 
ance with their respective terms. 

One of the supplementary conventions modifies 
and supplements in certain respects the convention 
and accompanying protocol of March 4, 1942, be- 
tween the two countries for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion in the 
case of income taxes. 

The other supplementary convention modifies 
and supplements in certain respects the convention 
of June 8, 1944, between the two countries for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion in the case of estate taxes and 
succession duties. 

The Senate, on September 17, 1951, gave its ad- 
vice and consent to the ratification of both of the 
supplementary conventions, but the Senate ap- 
proval of the convention relating to income taxes 
was made subject to a reservation reading as 
follows: 

The Government of the United States of America does 
not accept paragraph 2 of Article VII, as amended by 
Article I (d) of the supplementing convention, relating to 


professional earnings of individuals such as actors, 
artists, musicians, and athletes. 


That reservation was accepted by Canada and 
on November 16, 1951, the President ratified the 
supplementary income-tax convention subject to 
the reservation. The supplementary estate-tax 
convention, having been approved by the Senate 
without reservation, was ratified by the President 
on October 18, 1951. A proclamation with respect 
to each of the two supplementary conventions will 
be issued by the President. 
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Soviet Attack on U.N. Plane 
Reported by U.S. 


[Released to the press November 24] 


The following communication was delivered on 
November 24 by Ambassador Warren R. Austin to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations: 


The United States representative to the United 
Nations presents his compliments to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and has the honor 
to report the following from the Unified Command 
under the United States for submission to the 
Security Council: 

A United Nations plane, a two-motored P2V 
bomber operating under General Ridgway’s com- 
mand in connection with the U.N. operations in 
Korea failed to return from a weather reconnais- 
sance over the Sea of Japan on November 6, 1951. 
An intensive search for survivors proved fruitless. 

From the last reported position of this plane at 
0850 (—9 time zone) on November 6, it is undoubt- 
edly this plane that was the subject of a Soviet 
statement to the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Mos- 
cow on November 7 admitting that two Soviet 
fighter planes fired on a two-engine bomber at 
1010 November 6 in the vicinity of Cape Ostrov- 
naya.* 

The route this plane was following did not ap- 
proach closer than 40 miles to U.S.S.R. terri- 
tory, and the plane crew had been thoroughly 
briefed not to approach closer than 20 miles to 
U.S.S.R. territory under any circumstances. 

It can only be concluded that an intentional or 
unplanned approach to the Russian coast was not 
made, and the plane was intercepted and attacked 
without warning while over international waters, 
and furthermore, while well outside of 20 miles 
from the Russian coastline. 


Soviet Acting Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko on 
November 7 made the following statement to U.S. Chargé 
d’ Affaires Hugh S. Cumming, Jr.: 

According to verified information received by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
November 6, 1951, at 10:10 a. m. Vladivostok time, an 
American two-motored bomber of the Neptune type vio- 
lated the state border of the U.S.S.R. in the area of Cape 
Ostrovnaya. 

Wpon the approach of two Soviet fighters with the in- 
tention of forcing the American plane, which had violated 
the Soviet state frontier, to land on a Soviet airport, the 
American airplane opened fire on them. The Soviet air- 
planes were forced to open return fire, after which the 
American airplane went off in the direction of the sea 
and disappeared. 

Bringing this to the attention of the United States of 
America Government, the Soviet Government states a 
decisive protest against this new, rude violation of the 
state frontier of the U.S.S.R. by an American military 
plane and insists that persons guilty of violation be brought 
to strict responsibility and also expects the Government 
of the United States of America will immediately take 
appropriate measures that in the future American planes 
will not violate frontiers of U.S.S.R. 
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Soviet Reaction to U.S. Mutual Security Act 


[Released to the press November 21] 


On November 21 Soviet Acting Foreign Minister 
Gromyko handed to the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Moscow a note protesting that one of the provi- 
sions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 consti- 
tutes aggressive interference in the internal affairs 
of the U.S.S.R. and other countries. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951, by its very 
title and by all its provisions, is clearly designed 
to strengthen the defense of the free world and, 
in regard to Europe, to support the freedom of 
Europe through assistance toward the defense of 
the North Atlantic area. The provision of the 
Act to which the Soviet Government refers is 
designed to provide assistance for victims of So- 
viet Communist oppression when such assistance 
is determined to contribute to the defense of the 
North Atlantic area. 

As has been repeatedly made clear, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is, in conformity 
with the Charter of the United Nations, designed 
for defensive purposes only and has no aggressive 
aims. It is therefore obvious that any Naro as- 
sistance authorized by the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 is not, as alleged by the Soviet Government, 
designed for aggressive purposes against the 
U.S.S.R. or any other country. 

This Soviet protest clearly represents another of 
many attempts to disrupt particular aspects of 
the defense effort of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization by falsely charging for propaganda 
purposes that a specific facet of U.S. support for 
the objects and aims of Nato is designed with 
aggressive intent against the U.S.S.R. Such a 
maneuver will delude no one. It is also interesting 
to note that U.S. authorization of assistance to 
persons who have had to escape from the oppres- 
sive Soviet regime apparently causes that regime 
concern. 
~The United States Government considers the 
Soviet note of protest groundless. The provision 
in question of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
does not, as alleged by the Soviet Government, 
constitute a violation of the Roosevelt-Litvinov 
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agreement of 1933, and charges to that effect come 
with singular ill-grace from a Soviet regime which 
consistently supports subversive activities against 
the United States and other nations of the free 
world. 

Following is an unofficial translation of the 
Soviet note: 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. considers it necessary 
to inform the U.S. Government of the following: 

On October 10, 1951, President Truman of the United 
States signed the “law of 1951 re mutual security aid” 
which foresees special appropriations in the amount of 
100 million dollars for financing “any selected persons 
living in the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania or persons who 
have fled these countries either for inclusion in sub-units 
of the armed supporting organization of the North At- 
lantic Pact or for other purposes.” 

Thus, sums appropriated by this law, destined to finance 
subversive activities of persons and armed groups directed 
against the Soviet Union and other governments men- 
tioned in the law, foresees financing persons and armed 
groups of the territory of the Soviet Union and the series 
of other governments for the realization of subversive and 
diversionary activity within said governments. 

It is not difficult to understand also that the law fore- 
sees financing traitors of their countries and war crimi- 
nals who fled their countries and who hide on U.S. 
territory and the series of other governments and for 
financing of armed groups for struggle against the Soviet 
Union. 

Passage by the United States of such a law is an un- 
precedented act in relations between governments and 
represents rude interference by the United States in the 
internal affairs of other countries. At the same time, it is 
an unheard-of violation of the norms of international law 
and incompatible with normal relations between countries 
as respects their state sovereignty. Passage of such a law 
cannot be assessed other than as an aggressive act di- 
rected toward further complication of relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union and for sharpen- 
ing the international situation. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to direct 
the U.S. Government’s attention to the fact that signature 
of this law by the U.S. President represents a rude viola- 
tion by the American Government of obligations taken by 
it in relation to the Soviet Union on the basis of the ex- 
change of letters on November 16, 1933 between the 
Peoples Commissar of Foreign Affai . for the U.S.S.R., 
M. M. Litvinov, and the President of the United States, 
F. D. Roosevelt, upon establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
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By this agreement, the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S., reciprocally obligated themselves to respect the 
sovereignty of both states and to refrain from any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of one another. Both Gov- 
ernments obligated themselves to strictly refrain from any 
kind of act having as its aim the provocation or incite- 
ment of armed intervention against the other signatory 
party. In this agreement it is directly pointed out that 
the U.S. Government and the Government of the Soviet 
Union obligated themselves “not to form, subsidize, or 
support military organizations or groups having the aim of 
armed struggle” against the other side and to “prevent any 
recruiting on behalf of such organizations and groups.” 
The agreement pointed out further that (both) parties 
obligated themselves not to permit the creation of such 
organizations and groups having as its aim struggle against 
the political or social structure of both Governments. 
Thus, at the time of the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions, the United States and the Soviet Union took upon 
themselves obligations to develop these relations on a basis 
of reciprocal respect for sovereign rights and noninterfer- 
ence in each other’s internal affairs. There is no necessity 
of underlining that this is in accordance with the interests 
of both Governments and at the same time responds to 
the interest of universal peace. Passage of this law fore- 


seeing the appropriation of 100 million dollars for sub- 
versive and diversionary activity against the Soviet Union 
shows that the U.S. Government is rudely violating obli- 
gations it took upon itself in the same fashion it continues 
to conduct further worsening relations with the Soviet 
Union and further sharpening the international situ- 
ation. 

It goes without saying that the U.S. Government has 
no right to form diversive groups and military units for 
the conduct of subversive activity against the Soviet 
Union. By this act the U.S. Government only unmasked 
itself as an enemy of peace, as a violator of obligations 
taken upon itself, as unceremoniously trampling on the 
elementary norms of international law and relations be- 
tween Governments. 

The Soviet Government expresses to the U.S. Govern- 
ment decisive protests re this new aggressive act of the 
U.S. Government in relation to the Soviet Union and the 
rude violation by the United States of obligations taken 
upon itself in the agreement of November 16, 1933. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to state 
that the whole responsibility for such acts rests with the 
U.S. Government and expects that the U.S. Government 
will take proper measures for revocation of the above- 
mentioned law. 


U.S.SR. Charges U.S., U.K., France With Hindering 


Establishment of Free Territory of Trieste 


On November 17 Soviet Acting Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko handed to Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, Jr., U.S. Chargé @Affaires at Moscow, a 
note relating to Trieste. Identical notes were 
given to the Ambassadors of the United Kingdom 
and of France. Following is an informal 
translation: 


Recently in the press of several countries, state- 
ments of official representatives of the Western 
Powers have been published from which it is 
evident that at the present time the Governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
with the participation of the Italian and Yugoslav 
Governments, are preparing to divide the Free 
Territory of Trieste between Italy and Yugoslavia. 

In this connection, the Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary to state the following: 


Collusion of the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France on the division 
of the Free Territory of Trieste is a continuation 
of the policy of violation of the peace treaty with 
Italy which these Governments have already been 
pursuing for 4 years since this treaty entered into 
force. 

As is known, the peace treaty with Italy foresaw 
that the Free Territory of Trieste should be de- 
clared neutral, demilitarized, and governed in 
accordance with the regulations on the temporary 
regime and the permanent statute of the Free 
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Territory of Trieste, guaranteeing its population 
democratic rights and basic freedoms. The treaty 
envisages that the Security Council will appoint 
a governor of the Free Territory of Trieste, aw 
ing which a provisional governmental council 
should be created for the territory, a constituent 
assembly convened, and a constitution drafted. 
The peace treaty also sets forth that within 135 
days from the appointment of a governor, all 
foreign troops should be withdrawn from the Free 
Territory of Trieste. 

Even before the signing of the peace treaty, 
agreement was reached between the Governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union that they would take all neces- 
sary measures to assure the selection in the short- 
est possible time of a governor for the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste in conformity with the terms en- 
visaged in the draft permanent statute, in order to 
insure his appointment by the Security Council 
simultaneously with the entry of the peace treaty 
into force. 

Thus, according to the obligation assumed by 
the Governments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the Soviet Union and recorded in 
the protocol of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of December 12, 1946, the governor of the Free 
Territory of Trieste had to be appointed by the 
time the peace treaty with Italy came into force, 
i. e., by September 15, 1947. 
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U. S. Favors Settlement of Trieste 
Question by Italy, Yugoslavia 


[Released to the press November 19] 


The Department has received the text of the note 
delivered to the British and French Ambassadors 
and the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow by Acting 
Foreign Minister, A. A. Gromyko on November 17. 

The Soviet note charges the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France with violation of the provi- 
sions of the Italian peace treaty relating to Trieste. 
The Soviet charges are as groundless today as they 
were when last made in April 1950. Repeating these 
allegations that Allied authorities in Trieste sup- 
press human rights and liberties and are establish- 
ing a military and naval base is nonsense. This is 
evident, as has been pointed out before, from the 
regular reports of the Anglo-American administra- 
tion to the Security Council, and as any observer 
could see for himself. 

It is obvious that it has not been possible to im- 
plement the provisions of the Italian peace treaty 
regarding establishment of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. Responsibility for this state of affairs lies 
squarely upon the Soviet Government, whose con- 
duct following conclusion of the peace treaty 
rendered the settlement envisaged therein impossi- 
ble of execution. 

As the Soviet Government knows, the United 
States has for some time favored a constructive 
settlement of the Trieste question by the parties 
directly concerned. This would be in the direct 
interest of the Italian and Yugoslav peoples. Repe- 
tition at this time of groundless arguments under 
the guise of concern for legality shows that the 
Soviet Government, with objectives quite the oppo- 
site of those of the United States, is attempting to 
disrupt every effort to reach a Trieste settlement, 
which would contribute to European stability and 
peace. 











All these decisions, however, have not been im- 
lemented thus far, owing to crass violation by the 
yovernments of the United States, Great Britain, 

and France of their treaty obligations. 

A governor of the Free Territory of Trieste has 
not been appointed as yet; a provisional govern- 
mental council has not been formed; regulations 
on the temporary regime of the Free Territory 
of Trieste, as well as the permanent statute en- 
visaged in the peace treaty, have not been put into 
force ; foreign troops, which according to the peace 
treaty were to be withdrawn from the Free Trieste 
Territory as far back as January 1948 remain 
enlewtelty on this territory until now. 

Inasmuch as the peace treaty makes dependent 
on the appointment of a governor of the Free 
Territory of Trieste implementation of all other 
provisions of the treaty regarding this territory, 
the Governments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France have been hindering for 4 years 
the appointment of a —— and thereby par- 
alyzing organization of the Free Territory of Tri- 
este as provided for in the peace treaty. 

Beginning with 1947 these Governments have 
invariably rejected all candidates for the post of 
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governor proposed by the Soviet Government, al- 
though there were no grounds for such rejection, 

On various pretexts the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France have 
hampered appointment of a governor even in cases 
when the Soviet Government agreed to appoint- 
ment to this post of candidates put forth in the 
Security Council by the Governments of above 
three powers. 

As a result of such gross violations by the Gov. 
ernments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France of their treaty obligations, the population 
of the Free Territory of Trieste until now has had 
no opportunity to exercise the rights which it is 
guaranteed under the peace treaty with Italy. 
The population does not take part in administer- 
ing its territory because the constituent assembly 
has not been convened and the constitution of the 
Free Territory of Trieste has not been adopted. 

Up to the present, the territory is being unlaw- 
fully administered by British-American and 
Yugoslav military authorities, who have instituted 
a regime of terror and police-club law in their 
occupation zones. 

Human rights and basic freedoms envisaged by 
the permanent statute of the Free Territory of 
Trieste are crudely trampled upon both in zone A, 
occupied by British-American troops, and in zone 
B, occupied by Yugoslav troops. Democratic or- 
ganizations and democratic leaders are being sub- 
jected to repressions and persecutions while 
Fascist elements, including German Fascists who 
have found haven in Trieste, enjoy full freedom 
and carry on their anti-democratic activities with 
impunity. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain have made use of the unlawful occu- 
pation of Free Trieste for conversion of the Trieste 
district into their military and naval base, which 
plays an important part in their aggressive plans. 
In the Trieste area intensive building is under way 
of military airdromes, depots, barracks, and 
strategic roads linking the railroads of Italy, Aus- 
tria and Yugoslavia; big military maneuvers with 

articipation of large tank and air formations are 

eing conducted. There are many British and 
American warships constantly in the port of 
Trieste. The entire economic life of the Free 
Territory has been subordinated by the occupation 
authorities to the aggressive ends of the Atlantic 
bloc. Only enterprises connected with war pro- 
duction and serving occupation troops are working 
at full capacity, while the economy of the Free 
Territory of Trieste as a whole is in a state of 
decline. 

The Soviet Government in its notes of April 20 
and July 8, 1950, already drew attention of the 
Government of the United States as well as the 
Governments of Great Britain and France to the 
responsibility resting with them for nonfulfillment 
of provisions of the peace treaty with Italy re- 
garding the Free Territory of Trieste. 
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The facts, however, show that the situation in 
Trieste has not changed. Moreover, in preparing 
the division of the Free Territory of Trieste be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia, the Governments of 
the United States, Great Britain and France 
thereby are taking new steps incompatible with 
obligations they have accepted under the peace 
treaty. 

The division of the Free Territory of Trieste 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, now being pre- 
aso by the Governments of the United States, 

reat Britain and France with participation of 
the Italian and Yugoslav Governments, aims to 
adapt the territory, and the manpower and ma- 
terial resources of the Free Territory of Trieste 
to the military plans of the North Atlantic union 
and to consolidate the Trieste region as a per- 
manent military and naval base of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The existence of such a plan for division of the 
Free Territory of Trieste is attested to by state- 
ments of a number of official representatives of the 
above countries. Thus, the Premier of Italy, Mr. 
[Alcide] De Gasperi stated in Parliament on Oc- 
tober 5 that the question of Trieste should be 
decided, proceeding from the tasks of the so-called 
“defense of the West.” According to press state- 
ments, division of the Free Territory of Trieste is 
openly connected with the tasks of strengthening 
the “southern flank” of the combined armed forces 
of the Atlantic bloc which is under the command 
of the American General Eisenhower. 

References to defense are being made in the 
, ee instance, as in other such cases, merely to 

isguise aggressive plans of the Governments of 
the United States, Geen Britain, and France. 

The division of the Free Territory of Trieste is 
incompatible with the problems of maintaining 
peace and security in Europe and contradicts the 
interests of the —- of the Free Territory, 
depriving them of the possibility to enjoy the 
democratic rights foreseen in the permanent stat- 
ute of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

The division of this territory can only cause new 
complications in this area of Europe since plans 
for such a division are dictated by interests that 
have nothing in common with the problems of 
strengthening the peace in Europe. 

Proceeding from the above, the Soviet Govern- 
ment again insists on fulfillment by the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France of their obligations with regard to the Free 
Territory of Trieste. The Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary that the Security Council should 
without delay take measures for bringing into 
force the permanent statute of the Free Territory 
of Trieste with the consequent withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and the liquidation of the illegal 
British-American military and naval base at 
Trieste. 

The Soviet Government proposes that the Secu- 
rity Council take without delay measures for ap- 
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pointing a governor of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, which would be the first step in the ful- 
fillment of provisions of the peace treaty with 
Italy regarding Trieste. 


U.S. Suspends Trade Concessions 
On Imports From U.S.S.R., Poland 


[Released to the press November 23] 


The President has notified the Department of 
the Treasury‘ that on and after January 5, 1952, 
U.S. concessions made in trade agreements will 
be suspended with regard to imports from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Poland, and 
areas under Polish administration or control, and 
that imports of certain furs from the U.S.S.R. 
will be prohibited. The action was taken in ac- 
cordance with sections 5 and 11 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, which provide 
that, as soon as practicable, the President shall 
withdraw the benefits of trade-agreement conces- 
sions “to imports from the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and to imports from any nation 
or area dominated or controlled by the foreign 
government or foreign organization controlling 
the world communist movement,” and shall pre- 
vent the importation of certain furs which are the 

roduct of the Soviet Union and Communist 

hina. The furs specified are ermine, fox, kol- 
insky, marten, mink, muskrat, and weasel, either 
dressed or undressed. 

A commercial agreement concluded between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. on August 4, 1937, 
and renewed annually by an exchange of notes and 
then indefinitely by the exchange of notes signed 
on July 31, 1942, provided for most-favored-nation 
tariff treatment in their trade. This agreement 
is subject to termination, under its own terms, on 
6-months’ notice by either party. The Department 
delivered to the Soviet Embassy a note giving 
notice, according to provisions of the agreement, 
of the intention of the United States to terminate 
the agreement.” 

A treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular 
rights between the United States and Poland, 
signed on June 15, 1931, contained most-favored- 
nation provisions in customs matters. This treaty 
is subject to termination, under its own terms, on 
6-months’ notice by either party. The Department 
delivered to the Polish representative in Washing- 
ton a note requesting modification of the treaty 
by terminating article VI providing for most- 
favored-nation treatment or, in the event agree- 
ment could not be reached on this point, termina- 
tion of the treaty as a whole.’ Since the Polish 
Government did not agree to modify this treaty, 


16 Fed. Reg. 11851. 
* BULLETIN of July 16, 1951, p. 95. 
* Ibid., p. 96. 
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it is accordingly expected that the entire treaty 
will expire on January 5, 1952. 

On August 1 the President signed a proclama- 
tion ordering the suspension of trade-agreement 
concessions _ Communist-dominated countries. 
Because, however, on that date the United States 
had international commitments with several such 
countries which were not consistent with with- 
drawal of concessions from them, the procla- 
mation stated that the Treasury, from time to 
time, would be notified of the countries from 
whose goods the concessions should be suspended. 
On the same date the President notified the Treas- 
ury of the suspension, as of August 31, of trade- 
agreement concessions on imports from various 
specified countries.‘ 

On September 17 the President notified the 
Treasury of the suspension, effective October 17, 
of trade-agreement concessions on imports from 
Bulgaria, and on October 2, he notified the Treas- 
ury of the suspension, effective November 1, of 
trade-agreement concessions on imports from 
Czechoslovakia.® After January 4, Hungary will 
be the only nation “dominated or controlled by 
the foreign government or foreign organization 
controlling the world communist movement” 
which enjoys most-favored-nation treatment in 
customs matters from the United States. Termi- 
nation of the treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
consular rights with Hungary containing the pro- 
visions of most-favored-nation treatment requires 
a full year’s notice. This notice was given to the 
— representative in Washington on July 
5, 1951. 


Agreement Extending Scope 
of South Pacific Commission 


[Released to the press November 8] 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 8 that the six participating Governments 
of the South Pacific Commission—Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States—on November 7, 
1951, signed a new agreement extending the scope 
of the South Pacific Commission to rae rv Guam 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Those signing the agreement on behalf of the six 
Governments at the Commission’s headquarters at 
Nouméa, New Caledonia, were J. R. Halligan, 
senior commissioner for Australia; R. Lassalle- 
Séré, senior commissioner for France; J. B. D. 


* Tbid., Aug. 20, 1951, p. 291. 
* Ibid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 550. 
* Ibid., Oct. 15, 1951, p. 621. 
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Pennink, senior commissioner for the Netherlands; 
C. G. R. McKay, senior commissioner for New 
Zealand; A. F. R. Stoddart, senior commissioner 
for the United Kingdom; and Felix M. Keesing, 
senior commissioner for the United States. 

The South Pacific Commission was established 
as an advisory and consultative body in 1948 by 
the six Governments to promote the social and 
economic development of those non-self-governing 
territories which lie south of the Equator, east 
from and including Netherlands New Guinea. 
These territories include Papua, New Guinea, 
Nauru, New Caledonia, French Oceania, Western 
Samoa, the Cook Islands including Niue, Fiji, the 
British Solomon Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, the Condominium of the New Hebrides, 
American Samoa, Netherlands New Guinea, and 
the Tokelau Islands. 

The question of including Guam and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands within the scope 
of the Commission was first considered at the time 
the agreement establishing the South Pacific Com- 
mission was drafted by the South Seas Conference 
at Canberra in January-February 1947. At that 
time the United States requested that the Micro- 
nesian Islands, located north of the Equator, not 
be included within the Commission’s scope because 
the Security Council had not at that time ap- 
proved a trusteeship agreement covering the 
former Japanese mandated islands. Insofar as 
Guam was concerned, its geographic position was 
such that it would have been difficult to include it 
within the scope of the Commission while exclud- 
ing the other islands of Micronesia. 

With the extension of its scope the Commission’s 
research program consisting of some 30 projects 
in the fields of health, economic development, and 
social development will be extended to Guam and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Since 
the Commission acts as a clearing house for in- 
formation on matters in the fields of health, eco- 
nomic development, and social development, this 
service will be extended to these two territories. 

There are two auxiliary bodies of the Commis- 
sion, the South Pacific Research Council, which is 
composed of expert scientists from the member 
governments and territorial administrations, and 
the triennial South Pacific Conference, which is 
composed of representatives of the local peoples 
from the territories. The 1st South Pacific Con- 
ference was held at Suva, Fiji, in 1950, and the 
Second Conference will be held at Nouméa, New 
Caledonia, January 15-February 15, 1953. 

The Governor of Guam, Carlton D. Skinner, and 
the High Commissioner for the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Elbert D. Thomas, sent mes- 
sages of appreciation to the headquarters upon the 
signing of the new agreement to include these ter- 
ritories within the scope of the Commission. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During November 1951 


United Nations: 
General Assembly, 5th Session (Final Meeting). . 


Economie and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Youth Wel- 
fare Seminar 
Working Party on Mobilization of Domestic Capital . 
International Conference on Land Tenure, Land Use and Related 
Problems 
Unesco (United Nations Educationai, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization): 
Executive Board: 27th Session. . 
ae for the Creation of an "International Computation 
venter 
Woo (World Meteorological Organization) : 
Subcommittee for the Comparison on Radiosondes . 
Caribbean Commission: 13th Meeting . - 
South Pacific Commission: 8th Session 
Third Pan American Congress of Mining Engineering and id Geology « 
International Wheat Council: 7th Session . : 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
South American-South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting: 
2d Session 
First Meeting of the Standing Committee on Aircraft Perform- 
ance 
International Conference to Consider Draft Convention on Uniform 
Sale of Goods 
Fao (Food and Agriculture sterammanends 
Drafting Committee P 
Thirteenth Session of the Council 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Asian Advisory Committee: 3d Session 
Governing Body: 117th Session ‘ 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) : 
Council: 8th Session : 


In Session as of November 30, 1951 


International Materials Conference . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: 14th Session. . F 
Special Meeting Regardin “Western ‘European Air Traffic . 
Facilitation Division: 3d Session . i ae eae 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Statistical and Census Conference. . 
Tripartite Conference to Negotiate a North Pacific Fisheries Con- 
vention. 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: 6th Session. . 





New York and Paris . 


Hyderabad . 


Bangkok . . 
Madison, Wis. 


Paris. 
Paris . 


Ziirich . . 

St. Croix, Vv. I. , nee 
Nouméa, ” New Caledonia i 
Mexico City ; : 
Lisbon . 

Buenos Aires. . 

Montreal . . 

The Hague . 

Rome 

Rome 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rome 


Washington . 
Geneva. 
Montreal . 

Paris . F 
Buenos Aires ; 
Cairo. 

Tokyo . 


Paris . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Nov. 21, 1951. 


# Tentative. 
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Sept. 19, 1950—Nov. 
5, 1951 


Nov. 1-21 


Nov. 20-23 
Oct. 7—Nov. 10 


Oct. 23—Nov. 1 
Nov. 26-30 


Oct. 25—-Nov. 3 
Oct. 29-Nov. 3 
Oct. 29-Nov. 10 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4 
Oct. 30—-Nov. 2 
Oct. 30—-Nov. 19 
Nov. 6-16 

Nov. 1-10 

Nov. 5-10 

Nov. 12-17 


Nov. 10-13 
Nov. 14-24 


Nov. 24-30# 


Feb. 26— 
Aug. 16- 
Sept. 28- 
Nov. 20—- 
Nov. 21- 
Oct. 15- 

Nov. 5- 


Nov. 6- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


In‘Session as of November 30,§1951—Continued 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 








Latin American Training Center on Agricultural and Allied Plans Santiago ....... Sept. 26- 

and Projects. 

Sixth Session of Conference ee ee ae a ee ee a ee Nov. 19 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 

eee eee eee New Delhi. ..... Nov. 21- 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 

ganization) : 
Second Regional Conference of Representatives of National Bangkok ....... Nov. 26- 
Commissions. 
Conference to Facilitate the Movement of European Migrants. . Brussels ....... Nov. 26- 
Special Meeting of Board of American International Institute for Montevideo. ..... Nov. 30- 
the Protection of Childhood. 
Scheduled December 1-February 1952 
Consultative Committee on Economic anes oo 6-0 oes + see we wes Jan. 
of South and South East Asia (Colombo Plan) 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Legal Committee, Subcommittee on Warsaw Convention I bin ss Se ne og 2g Jan. 7- 

Personnel Licensing Division; 4th Session . . . . 1 1 2 se 0 Jan, 22- 

OEE aS eee Montreal. ...... Jan. 29- 

European- Mediterranean Regional Meeting: 3d Session og 6k a4 a Feb. 22- 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 

Standing Committee on Administration and Finance .... . GS se se 6 ee Jan. 7- 

Executive Board: Oth Session . . . . 1. 1 2 2 2 se eee NE oa is ow ew Oe Jan. 21- 
Meeting of Copyright Experts of the American Republics . . . . Washington... . Jan. 14- 
Upv (Universal Postal Union): 

Meeting of Executive and Liaison Committee ........ 5 ew we ee Jan. 21- 
International Film Festival of India . Pe eee . = =—60lUltltiC Jan, 24- 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

Organization) : 

Third National Conference of UNEsco ........4+4+4.-. ee Jan. 27- 
PESOS EST See eee Colombo, Ceylon ... Feb. 15- 
British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference ..... . Canberra, Australia . ... Feb. 18- 
Third Congress of the Pan American Alliance of the Doctors of Mexico City Dec. 2- 

Medicine. 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Reconvening of 13th Session of Council. . ........ ee Dec. 
Ad — Committee on Restrictive Business Practices: Ist New York ..... . Dec. 3- 
eeting. 
Subesnaniaion on Statistical Sampling: 5th Session Calcutta... Dec. 19- 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Railway Working Party. . SE et dae ae eae Bangkok . . Dec. 11- 
Inland Transport Committee. . re el we foe 8 Bangkok . . Dec. 17- 
Subcommittee on Electric Power ........4..2.-. Se eee Jan. 11- 
Committee on Industry and Trade. ........ ee Jan. 18- 
Eighth Session . . Rangoon . Jan. 29— 
Working Party to Coordinate Work of Governments for the nce 8 ee ee Jan. 
Adoption of Standard International Trade Classifica- 
tion. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
Working Party on Program and Resources. ....... rn Dec. 17- 
Economie Commission for Latin America: 
Ad Hoe Meeting to oe Report to Ecosoc. . . . . Santiago . oe Feb. 

Trusteeship Council, SpecialSession. . . .......++4-. a ere Jan.# 
Faot(Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Latin American Meeting on Fertilizer Production, Distribution RiodeJaneiro. ... . Dec. 4- 

and Utilization. 

Fourteenth Session of the Council. . ........-++e46-. ee ae Dec. 10— 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 

Inland Transport Committee: 4th Session. ......... a: ny ds wih “he Dec. 4- 

Asian Manpower Technical Conference. .......... MOOEOE . ww ow se Dec. 12- 

ae! ommittee on Salaried Employees and Professional Geneva. ....... Feb. 14- 

orkers. 
International Statistical Institute: 27thSession. ........ 9 re Dec. 5- 
RO 5 6s wo os Dec. 16—- 
West Point Sesquicentennial. . .. . 2. 2 2 2 se eevee West Point, N. Y.... Jan.—June 
#Tentative. 
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Representation of Communist China in the U. N. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON ! 


I arise to speak in support of the recommenda- 
tion of the General Committee. This recommen- 
dation would leave the representation of China 
during this sitting in Paris as it is at the present 
time and would enable us to go on with our busi- 
ness without further obstruction from this ques- 
tion. 

I think that the minds of all of us—or almost 
all of us, at any rate—revolt at the necessity of the 
proposal even that we should be called upon to 
debate and consider here the seating of a regime 
at the very moment when that regime is engaged 
in defying to the greatest extent that it aie 
can the authority of this General y wohl and 
of this world organization; at a time when that 
regime is engaged with its troops in killing the 
countrymen of at least a score of delegations 
seated in this hall—those countrymen are defend- 
ing the cause, the prestige, the honor of the United 
Nations, and the cause of world peace—that we 
should consider this at a time when this regime is 
under indictment by this very organization in 
which it is now proposed to sit—under indict- 
ment as a party to aggression in Korea; that we 
should consider seating this regime at the time 
when its international conduct is so low that it 
would take considerable improvement to raise it 
to the general level of barbarism. 

I would not say that this is an unprecedented 
recommendation. Unprecedented? ‘This is al- 
most the 90th vote. It is between the 88th and 
90th time that this question has come up and has 
been dealt with in this way. Is that unprece- 
dented? How many precedents do we need to 
have something unprecedented? No, this is the 
way in which this question has been dealt with 
every time it has arisen in any organ of the United 
Nations and has permitted each organ which has 
disposed of it to get on with its business, to do its 
work, and not be obstructed with this sort of im- 
pediment. Therefore, I urge you to end this mat- 


ter now for this sitting in Paris and vote to 


7 Made before the U.N. General Assembly at Paris on 
Nov. 13 and released to the press Nov. 14. Later in the 
course of the Nov. 13 meeting, the General Assembly, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the General 
Committee, rejected the Soviet proposal to include in the 
agenda an item on Chinese representation. 
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uphold the wise and sound recommendation of 
the General Committee. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. 
AUSTIN, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE U.N.’ 


The item proposed by the U.S.S.R. for inclusion 
in the agenda is called “The representation of 
China in the United Nations.” However, the ex- 
planatory memorandum makes it clear that, de- 
spite its new form, we have here the same old pro- 
posals which have been made again and again in 
this and other bodies of the United Nations. These 
are the proposals to exclude the representatives of 
the Nationalist Government of China and to seat 
representatives of the Chinese Communist regime. 
The memorandum calls for “an immediate settle- 
ment of the representation of China and an invita- 
tion to representatives of the Chinese Communist 
regime to take part in the work of the General 
Assembly and its organs.” This is in effect a pro- 
posal which has been considered and rejected 
nearly 90 times in various U.N. organs. The 
Soviet Union now asks us to take the matter up 
again. 

Mr. President, it is clear that no useful purpose 
could be served by renewing yet again these well- 
worn debates. Accordingly, the U.S. delegation 
strongly supports the motion of the representative 
of Thailand which will remove this question from 
further debate during the period of our meetings 
here at Paris. The motion deals with the matter 
referred to in the Soviet item as fully as it should 
be dealt with during the present meetings. It is 
perfectly clear that the effect of this motion, if 
adopted by the General Assembly upon our recom- 
mendation, would be to determine that the repre- 
sentatives of the Nationalist Government of China 
are seated in this Paris Assembly. It would clear 
the way for the Assembly to proceed with con- 
sideration of the important problems before it. 


? Made in the General Committee of the General Assem- 
bly on Nov. 10, and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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U. S Delegations to International Conferences 


North Atlantic Council: 8th Session 


On November 23 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the United States delegation to the 
eighth session of the North Atlantic Council, 
which will convene at Rome, Italy, on November 
24, 1951, is as follows: 


United States Representatives 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense 


Deputy United States Representative 


Charles M. Spofford, Chairman, North Atlantic Council 
Deputies 


United States Member Temporary Council Committee 


W. Averell Harriman, Director for Mutual Security, 
Chairman, Temporary Council Committee 


Advisers 


Omar N. Bradley, General of the Army, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

David K. EB. Bruce, American Ambassador to France 

Henry A. Byroade, Director, Bureau of German Affairs, 
Department of State 

James C. Dunn, American Ambassador to Italy 

Frank C. Nash, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
ae Security Affairs, Department of De- 
ense 

Frank C. Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army 

George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, Department of State 

C. Tyler Wood, Deputy United States Special Representa- 
tive in Europe, Economic Cooperation Administration 


Members 


Theodore C. Achilles 

Norbert Anschuetz 

Robert G. Barnes 

Lucius D. Battle 

R. E. Beebe, Col., USA 

Charles H. Bonesteel 

Richard C. Breithut 

Homer M. Byington, Jr. 

Dan F. Callahan, Brig. Gen., USAF 
Chester V. Clifton, Col., USA 
Arthur C. Davis, Vice Admiral, USN 
Daniel K. Edwards 

C. Burke Elbrick 

Roger Ernst 

Clayton Fritchey 

William J. Galloway 

C. J. George, Maj., USA 
Lincoln Gordon 

E. J. Hale, Col., USAF 
William L. Hebbard 

Hamilton H. Howze, Col., USA 
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William T. Ketcham, Jr. 
Jeffrey Kitchen 

Ridgway B. Knight 

Perry Laukhuff 

George A. Lincoln, Col., USA 
Melville E. Locker 

Douglas MacArthur, 2d 

Willis Mathews, Col., USA 
Richard Matter, Capt., USN 

A. C. McAuliffe, Lt. Gen., USA 
John Norton, Lt. Col., USA 
William T. Nunley 

Alfred J. Nuthall, Maj., USAF 
Floyd L. Parks, Maj. Gen., USA 
Carey Randall, Col., USMC 
Jacques J. Reinstein 

James J. Saxon 

Francis Shackelford 

George C. Shepherd, Capt., USN 
Norman B. Starr, Maj., USA 
Henry Tasca 

Wakeman Thorp, Capt., USN 
William N. Tomlinson 

Lewis H. Van Dusen, Jr. 
Laurence C. Vass 

George E. Willis 

Jerauld Wright, Vice Admiral, USN 


Press and Public, Affairs Officers 
PRESS 

Michael J. McDermott 
ASSISTANTS 


Loren Carroll 
Margaret J. Halden 
PusLic AFFAIRS 


Helen P. Kirkpatrick 


Executive Secretary 
Richard 8. Wheeler 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 


Millard L. Kenestrick 
Fulton Freeman 


Creation of Computation Center (UNESCO) 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 16 that Herman H. Goldstine, of the Institute 
of Advanced Study at Princeton University will 
serve as U.S. observer at the Conference for the 
Creation of an International Computation Center, 
which will convene at Paris on November 26, 1951. 

This Conference is being called by the Director 
General of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (Unesco), pur- 
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suant to a resolution adopted at the sixth session 
of the General Conference of Unesco, held at 
Paris, June 18-July 11, 1951, for the purpose of 
examining and approving texts of a Convention 
for the Establishment of the International Com- 
putation Center and a Provisional Agreement for 
the Establishment of a Preparatory Commission 
of the International Center. The functions of the 
proposed center will be to establish a computation 
service for the performance of the extremely com- 
plicated numerical calculations required for the 
solution of mathematical problems in many 
branches of science and to conduct research on 
= relating to the use and improvement of 
evices for mechanical calculations. 

All members of the United Nations and of 
Unesco, as well as the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, have 
been invited to participate in the forthcoming 
Conference. 


Facilitation Division: 3d Session (ICAO) 


On November 23 the Department of State an- 
nounced that the third session of the Facilitation 
(Fat) Division of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (Icao) convened at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, on November 21, 1951. The 
United States delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 


Thomas W. 8. Davis, Chairman 
Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs, Department 
of Commerce 


Alternate Delegate 


Harry G. Tarrington, Program Officer (International), 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


Advisers 


Horace S. Dean, Assistant Division Leader, Division of 
Plant Quarantine, Department of Agriculture 

Burke H. Flinn, Air Coordinator, Bureau of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury 

Louis W. Goodkind, Acting Deputy Director, Bureau of 
Air Operations, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Henry H. Kelly, Chief, Inland Transport Policy Staff, 
Office of Transport and Communications Policy, De- 
partment of State 

John F. Muleahey, Air Coordinator, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 

Paul Reiber, Assistant to the General Council, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, Inc. 

Robert Taylor, Chief, Information and Instruction Sec- 
tion, Division of Foreign Quarantine, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency 


Technical Secretary 


Maurice M. Morton, Program Officer (International), Pro- 
gram Planning Staff, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce 


The Facilitation Division is one of two “Divi- 
sions” of the Air Transport Committee, as estab- 
lished by the Icao Council. In practice, the Divi- 
sions function as technical or specialized confer- 
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ences open to delegations from all Icao contract- 
ing states (57 at present). These Divisions are 
responsible for formulating for the Committee and 
for eventual Council action recommendations on 
expediting the movement of international air 
traffic across national borders. The Fat Division 
is primarily concerned with the development of 
methods and the administration of laws designed 
to prevent unnecessary delays to aircraft, crews, 
passengers, and cargo. 

The forthcoming session will examine Icao ac- 
tivities in the field of Facilitation since the second 
session of the Fat Division (Geneva, May 17- 
June 1, 1948) and review various methods which 
might be employed for achieving further imple- 
mentation of the Fat program. The agenda also 
includes consideration of matters relating to en- 
tries and departures of aircraft, individuals, and 
cargo; direct transit traffic and customs-free air- 
ports and trade zones; air sanitation, medical 
services, and agricultural quarantine; minimum 
necessary terminal installations and services at 
international airports; plans for future Fau divi- 
sion meetings, and approval of a final report for 
submission to the Council of Icao. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/1827, August 3, 1951. 58 pp. 
mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/1824, August 8, 1951. 168 pp. 
mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter. Report of the 
Secretary-General. A/1824/Add. 1, August 17, 1951. 
143 pp. mimeo. 

Question of South West Africa. Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on South West Africa to the General As- 
sembly. A/1901, October 8, 1951. 27 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
eurity Council, the Economie and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


November 22-28, 1951 


General Assembly 


Committee I (Political and Security)—Gen- 
eral support for the U.S.-U.K.-French disarm- 
ament resolution was voiced by over 15 countries, 
as the Committee continued general discussion 
of the tripartite item at daily meetings Novem- 
ber 21-28. 

The Soviet bloc states were alone in opposing 
the resolution, although a number of other mem- 
bers took a more or less noncommittal attitude. 
On November 24, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vyshinsky denounced the plan as “two- 
faced”, and after detailing his objections, sub- 
mitted a series of amendments the effect of which 
would appear to be to transform the three-power 
text into the U.S.S.R.’s own proposal for the 
“unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons”, 
one-third reduction of armed strength, ete. 

On November 26, two new proposals were in- 
jected into the Committee discussions: 1) an 
Indian plan for the creation of a U.N. fund for 
reconstruction and development, according to 
which each State would be requested to submit 
to the Secretary-General before March 31, 1952, 
a scheme for the progressive reduction of its 
armaments and for its contribution to the pro- 
posed fund; and 2) an Iraqi-Syrian-Pakistani 
resolution calling for an immediate Big Four 
meeting under the chairmanship of General As- 
sembly President Padilla Nervo (Mexico), with 
a view to the formulation of “agreed (disarma- 
ment) proposals.” 

Later the same day, U.S. delegate Philip C. 
Jessup expressed readiness to enter into discus- 
sions with Soviet representatives, “if it is in ac- 
cordance with the wish” of the Committee. He 
added, however, that “even in the absence of full 
agreement the General Assembly should not aban- 
don its effort to make progress in this field.” 

Dr. Jessup also commented on Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
statement. Although noting that the Soviet 
Union had again “rebuffed” the three-power prop- 
osition, he asserted: “We shall not be deterred by 
any momentary difficulty in pressing forward to 
the objectives expressed in the resolution.” He 
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went on to examine some of the specific issues 
raised by the Soviet spokesman, citing three 
points of apparent agreement, but adding: “On 
most of the main points, there was merely a re- 
iteration of many old Soviet proposals which have 
been often explored and as often rejected by the 
General Assembly and the United Nations.” 

On November 28, Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.), speak- 
ing on behalf of the three sponsoring powers, re- 

lied in some detail to six specific questions posed 

y Mr. Vyshinsky in his November 24 statement. 
“T hope,” he said, “Mr. Vyshinsky has not said 
the last word and will not close the door. We 
have no intention of giving up our pursuit of 
agreement.” The three-power spokesman also an- 
nounced “acceptance in principle” of the Iraqi- 
Syrian-Pakistani resolution. 

Ad Hoe Political Committee—The U.S.-U.K.- 
French-Mexican-Greek proposal to set up a 3-5 
member Balkan subcommission of the peace ob- 
servation commission was adopted by the Com- 
mittee, November 23, by a vote of 50-5 (Soviet 
bloc)—3 (Iran, Guatemala, Yemen). The new 
subcommission is to be based at U.N. Headquar- 
ters and will have authority to send observers to— 
and visit—“any area of international tension in 
the Balkans on the request of any state or states 
concerned.” 

Also approved 50-5 (Soviet bloc)—1 (Yugo- 
slavia) was a Greek resolution terminating the 
U.N. Commission on the Balkans within 60 days. 
U.S. delegate Benjamin Cohen protested and re- 
pudiated “with indignation the suggestion that 
our help in anyway interfered with the freedom 
of the Greek people, which was the very objective 
of our aid... . We are in a sense acting there 
on behalf . . . of the United Nations, and we are 
very proud of our record.” 

On November 26, the Committee, following 
brief debate, approved 49-0-5 (Soviet bloc) a 
Peru-Philippines-Sweden proposal for consulta- 
tions “to be held in Paris at the earliest possible 
date between representatives of the (Eastern 
European) countries harboring Greek children 
and the (3-member) Standing Cennnaiiiee on the 
Repatriation of Greek Children.” 
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Later the same day, the Committee opened con- 
sideration of Yugoslavia’s complaint of “hostile 
activities” against it on the part of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. Milovan Djilas ( Yugo- 
slavia) led off with a 77-page speech in which he 
presented documentary evidence of the various 
forms of “aggressive pressure” exercised against 
his country. He submitted a “relatively mild” 
resolution calling on the governments concerned 
to conduct their relations and settle their disputes 
in accordance with the spirit of the Charter. 

General Committee—A new agenda item di- 
rected against the United States was submitted by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, November 
22, and the General Committee on November 27 
agreed without objection to recommend its inclu- 
sion on the agenda. The item is entitled: 


The aggressive acts of the United States of America, 
and its interference in the domestic affairs of other coun- 
tries, as instanced by the appropriation (in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951) of 100 million dollars to pay for 
the recruitment of persons and the organization of armed 
groups in the Soviet Union ... and a number of other 
democratic countries, and outside the territory of those 
countries. 


Ernest A. Gross, U.S. representative on the 
Committee, explained that the United States 
would not object to inclusion of the item because 
it “does not have and has not had anything to 
hide.” U.S. delegates John M. Vorys and 
Michael J. Mansfield, who were members of the 
House Committee which considered the Mutual 
Security Act, said in a separate statement that 
the “Soviet charges are based upon a distortion 
and misrepresentation of the provisions of the 
law.” 

Committee II o conomic and Financial)— 
Seven countries—Chile, the Philippines, Ecuador, 
Cuba, the United States, Poland, and Haiti—in- 
troduced, or announced their intention of intro- 
ducing formal resolutions, as the Committee con- 
tinued a broad-gauged general discussion of eco- 
nomic development problems. The United States 
has now submitted two resolutions, one, jointly 
with Brazil, Pakistan, and Thailand, on land re- 
form; the other on the financing of the 20 million 
dollars 1952 Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. 

Chile’s proposal for the establishment of a spe- 
cial international fund to make grants and loans 
to underdeveloped countries was one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion. Most speakers, in-, 
cluding the United States, indicated a negative 
attitude, although support developed among some 
underdeveloped countries. 

Committee ITI (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) —On November 22, the Committee com- 
pleted a 3-day general discussion of social ques- 
tions. The debate was marked by a series of 
U.S,-U.S.S.R. exchanges brought about by re- 
peated Soviet charges of excessive U.S. military 
expenses and inadequate expenditures on social 
welfare. Several resolutions were approved, 
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among them a French-Yugoslav—Afghanistani 
text calling on the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies to concentrate their efforts on 
“immediate and practical action in those (social) 
fields where such action is likely to produce early 
and practical results.” The vote was 43 to 5 
(Soviet bloc), with Belgium, Mexico, and Burma 
abstaining. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—The Commit- 
tee completed, November 26, a spirited general 
discussion on conditions in the world’s 60-odd 
non-self-governing territories. About 33 coun- 
tries, including the United States, took part. In 
his statement, U.S. delegate Channing Tobias said, 
in part: 

In the case of territories for which my Government is 
responsible, the records of the Special Committee (on 
Information Transmitted under Article 73e of the Char- 
ter) will show that very great strides have been taken 
in the direction of self-government. ... My delegation 
believes that what we must always strive for is that 
non-self-governing peoples may be placed in a position 
where they can freely chose their destiny. It is this 
element of freedom of choice which in our view is the 
keystone of the whole question. 


On November 28, the Committee, by a vote of 
50 to 5 (Soviet bloc) with no abstentions, ap- 
proved a French proposal recommending that the 
Assembly ask the Security Council to give “urgent 
consideration to the immediate admission of 
Italy” to U.N. mg Tg Speaking in support 
of the French move, U.S. Representative John M. 
Vorys held that Italy was entitled to membership 
“on her own merits . . . it would be ignoble and 
stultifying to entangle her admission with that 
of certain other States whose conduct is in com- 
plete contrast with that of Italy. ...a vote 
against the Italian application is a vote of lack of 
faith in Italian people.” The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics insisted that admission of Italy 
now would discriminate against other pending 
applicants. 

Committee V.—(Administrative and Budget- 
ary)—The Committee continued its section-by- 
section first reading of the 1952 budget estimates, 
in almost all cases approving the figures recom- 
mended by the y yen. es nine-member Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Matters. On November 27, approval 29-5-13 was 
given to the U.S.-U.K. resolution recommending 
the establishment of a negotiating committee on 
extra-budgetary funds. The purpose of the joint 
proposal is to achieve a fair daciee by all mem- 
bers of the expenses involved in the extra-budget- 
ary programs of the United Nations such as 
Korea and Palestine. 

Committee VI (Legal)—The Committee com- 
pleted action on the item, Draft Declaration on 
the Rights and Duties of States, with the adoption 
39-4-9 (U.S.) of a Benelux motion to postpone 
consideration of the Declaration (which was pre- 
pared by the International Law Commission in 
1949) until a sufficient number of States have sent 
in their comments. 
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U. S. Consul Asks To Testify 
Before McCarran Subcommittee 


[Released to the press November 16] 


On November 9, John Carter Vincent, U. 8. 
Diplomatie Agent and Consul at Tangier, deliv- 
ered a letter to Sen. Pat McCarran’s office concern- 
ing allegations made before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security, of which Senator 
McCarran is chairman, by Louis F. Budenz and 
requesting an opportunity to appear before the 
Subcommittee to testify publicly wnder oath. 
Since no reply to this letter has as yet been received 
by Mr. Vincent, teat of his letter has been made 
public: 


You may recall that I wrote to you on September 7, 
1951, from my post in Tangier in regard to Louis F. 
Budenz’ testimony before your Subcommittee on August 
23, 1951. Budenz swore that from “official reports” he 
had received I was a member of the Communist Party. 
I assured you that I was not and never had been a cOm- 
munist, that I had never worked in the interests of other 
than our own Government and people, and that, if you 
had any doubts on that score, I desired to appear before 
your Committee. I have received no reply to my letter. 

On October 5, 1951, Budenz, still under oath, repeated 
his allegations before the Subcommittee. 

I am now home on vacation and have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the Budenz testimony. I am shocked at 
the devious manner in which he attempted to support his 
false testimony. 

Convinced that establishment of the facts is essential 
in a democracy, I request and shall welcome an oppor- 
tunity to meet with your Subcommittee to testify publicly 
under oath. 

I must return to my post and official duties after Christ- 
mas and therefore would appreciate your arranging a 
public hearing before members of the Subcommittee some- 
time this month or early in December. 

Believe me, this is not simply a matter of self-defense. 
The issue far transcends personal considerations. We 
cannot defend democracy with perfidy or defeat com- 
munism with lies. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Appointment of Officers 


George M. Czayo as Director of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, effective November 5. 

Henry H. Ford as Director of the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, effective 
November 6. 

John W. Jago as Director of technical cooperation for 
Libya, effective November 14. 
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Data on Activities of Oto Biheler 
Not Available to Department 


[ Released to the press November 10] 


With respect to press reports of statements by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee con- 
cerning Oto Biheler, former Czechoslovak Mili- 
tary and Air Attaché accredited to the United 
States, the Department of State made the follow- 
ing comments on November 10: 


Oto Biheler concluded his service in the United 
States when he departed from the United States 
for Czechoslovakia in February 1951. 

Until the date of his departure from the United 
States the Department had received no informa- 
tion from any source, other than the unsubstan- 
tiated opinion of one individual, that Mr. Biheler 
was engaged in espionage activities within the 
United States. 

As to the allegation that Mr. Biheler had stolen 
vital American secrets while he was here, the De- 
partment received no information from any source 
indicating that he had stolen American secrets. 
Furthermore, the Department has received no evi- 
dence which would corroborate this allegation. 

No derogatory information was received regard- 
ing Mr. Biheler prior to his assignment to the 
Czechoslovak Embassy in Washington. (He was 
also assigned as Czechoslovak Military Attaché at 
Mexico City.) He needed no visa from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, nor was any issued 
by this Government to enable him to proceed to 
Mexico or Canada. As is customary in the cases 
of all accredited diplomatic officials in Washing- 
ton, visas granted to him by the Department were 
for his return to his post in Washington. 

After the Department began to receive reports 
of Mr. Biheler’s activities, two visas were issued to 
him. These were for the purpose of enabling him 
to return to the United States after contemplated 
visits to Canada and Mexico. His plans were 
frustrated and he did not proceed to either coun- 
try; shortly thereafter he returned to Czechoslo- 
vakia and has not returned. The last visa issued 
to him is no longer valid since he no longer holds 
the position stated in the visa. 

The Department does not have and has not had 
in its possession much of the information which 
was released by the subcommittee. The informa- 
tion allegedly in the hands of the subcommittee 
concerning germ warfare, for example, has never 
been made available to this Department. How- 
ever, the Department has made every effort to 
assemble information concerning Mr. Biheler, and 
at its request certain agencies of the Govern- 
ment furnished the Department with background 
information regarding him. No request was made 
by any department or agency to the Department 
to declare Mr. Biheler persona non grata. The 
information available to the Department at the 
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time of his departure for the United States was 
insufficient to make it advisable for the Depart- 
ment to declare Biheler persona non grata at 
that time. 

The Department of State has lived up to the 
letter and spirit of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 in all fields of its responsibilities. ‘The pub- 
lic, however, should not be misled or misinformed 
concerning the applicability of the Internal Se- 
curity Act to the status of diplomatic officials 
accredited to the United States. Authority and 
the discretion to receive, or to decline or discon- 
tinue to receive, ambassadors and other public 
ministers, which includes diplomatic attachés of 
foreign diplomatic missions at hee is 
Constitutional (article 2, section 3). The act 
does not in any way affect this provision of the 
Constitution. 

The Department of State has been vigilant to 

revent improper activities on the part of foreign 
Seheuahe and to remove those found to be so 
engaged. As a matter of fact, during the last 
8 years 15 diplomatic officers of foreign govern- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain have been declared 
to be persona non grata because of their objec- 
tionable activities. They have been recalled at 
the request of this Government and have left this 
country. Under the generally accepted inter- 
national practice and the comity of nations, dip- 
lomatic officers of foreign countries are not de- 
ported unless their government fails to effect their 
recall and departure. There is nothing in the 
Internal Security Act which changes this long- 
established international practice among civilized 
nations. 
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Legislation 


Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Message from the President of the United States. 
H. Doc. 239, 82d Cong., Ist sess. 67 pp. 

Communist Domination of Certain Unions. 8S. Doc. 89, 
82d Cong., Ist sess. 133 pp. 

Joint Resolution To Terminate the State of War Between 
the United States and the Government of Germany. 
Public Law 181, 82d Cong., 1st sess. H. J. Res. 289. 


1 p. 

An Act Making Appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1952, and for Other 
Purposes. Title 1—Department of State. Public Law 
188, 82d Cong., H. R. 4740. Approved October 22, 1951. 
26 pp. 

An Act To Provide for the Control by the United States 
and Cooperating Foreign Nations of Exports to any 
Nation or Combination of Nations Threatening the 
Security of the United States, Including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all Countries Under 
its Domination, and for Other Purposes. Title 1— 
War Materials. Public Law 213, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
H. R. 4550. Approved October 26, 1951. 4 pp. 
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An Act Making Appropriations for Mutual Security for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1952, and for Other 
Purposes. Public Law 249, H. R. 5684, 82d Cong., 
1st sess. Approved October 31, 1951. 3 pp. 

Institute of Pacific Relations. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee To Investigate the Administration of the 

‘Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws. Part 1, July 25, 26, 31, August 2 and 7, 1951. 
352 pp. 

Annual Control of the Federal Budget. Hearings before 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 82d Cong., 1st sess., Septem- 
ber 14 and 26, 1951. 59 pp. 

Increase of Lending Authority—Export-Import Bank. 
Hearing before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
on S. 2006, September 18, 1951. 20 pp. 

Nomination of Philip C. Jessup. Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., Ist sess., September 27, Oc- 
tober 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 15, 17, and 18, 1951. 1022 pp. 

Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Maritime Affairs of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, on H. R. 3670, a bill to authorize the President 
to proclaim regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea. May 9, 10, and 11, 1951. 92 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriations for 1952. Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations. United States 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, first session, on H. R. 
5684, an act making appropriations for Mutual Secu- 
rity for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 185 pp. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Nov. 19-24, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (+) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 


1001 11/8 South Pacific Commission 

1008 11/10 Oto Biheler data not available 

1013 11/13 Barrett: Voa 

1015 11/14 Jago as director of Pt. 4 (rewrite) 
1018 11/14 Extradition Convention with Canada 
1019 11/14 Acheson: Communist China in U.N. 
1029 11/16 Creation of Computation Center 
10382 11/16 Vincent to Sen. McCarran 

1033+ 11/19 Payment from Mexico received 
1034 11/19 U.S.S.R. note on Trieste 

1035* 11/19 Visitors to U.S. 

10367 11/19 Prevention of Great Lakes pollution 
1087* 11/19 Exchange of persons 

1038* 11/19 Exchange of persons 

10397 11/20 Warships to Antarctica needless 
1040 11/20 Acheson: Disarmament proposals 
1041 11/21 Tax conventions with Canada 

1042 11/21 Webb: Italian flood disaster 

1043 11/21 U.S.S.R. note protesting Msa 

1044 11/23 Fat: Icao: 3d session 

1045 11/23 Nac: 8th session 

1046 11/23 Discussion on German debts 

1047 11/23 U.S.S.R. fur imports embargoed 
1048* 11/23 Anniversary of Lebanon 

1049 11/24 U.N. bomber attacked by Soviet planes 
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